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PREFACE. 


Tur publication of this edition of Lucian's Vera His- 
foria follows rather closely upon that of Cebelis Tabula, 
edited by me for the Clarendon Press Series a few months 
ago. Although these two works are widely different in 
character, my object in publishing them is in both cases 
the same; viz. to provide the student of Greek, in the 
earlier stages of his work, with a greater variety of ma- 
terial than he now has at his disposal. The fact that 
fewer boys now learn Greek than was formerly the case, 
substitution of ‘modern’ subjects being very generally 
allowed, is a reason why ampler provision should be 
made for those who do; since these may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have some aptitude for the study and a desire 
to attain some proficiency in it. To get this result the 
interest of the pupil must be excited, not indeed at the 
expense of verbal accuracy or so as to avoid the necessary 
labour, but alongside of this and by way of an additional 
incentive to work. A loose style of translation, that 
secures the general sense of a passage but misses its 
grammatical construction, is not likely to be encouraged 
in these days of exact and even wlira refneà scorte 
but the opposite fault, that of extreme ‘iteràines> STES 
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any attempt at style, is very often committed. Having 
been necessarily taught all along to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the grammatical forms and constructions 
of the new language he is learning, a boy is apt to 
lose sight of the wholesome maxim that ‘whatever 
makes nonsense must be rong,’ not perhaps wrong 
with respect to the rules of Latin or Greek syntax, of 
whose requirements he is perhaps painfully conscious, but 
as regards order and choice of words, arrangement of 
clauses, and all that tends to clearness of expression in 
his own native tongue, which he has never been taught 
properly to handle. Hence arises the common school- 
boy notion that no absurdity of language is too great for a 
‘ classical’ writer to perpetrate, and that nonsense is rather 
to be expected than otherwise from one who appears to 
be so far removed from common every-day conditions. 
The best way of curing this misconception is to make 
sure that the pupil thoroughly understands the matter 
of the book he is translating, both as a whole and in 
its several parts; .and this he will .do the more readily, 
if it be of a nature to interest and even to amuse him. 
The Vera Historia of Lucian, now for the first time 
edited as a school-book, is eminently a work of this 
kind, being a romance of moderate length, full of mar- 
vellous adventures, that might well induce any boy who is 
making fair progress in Greek to read it for the sake 
of its contents alone. The labour involved would not 
be great; there are a certain number of unfamiliar words 
which would require looking out!, but the constructions 


1 J have carefully noted all words not inserted in the smaller edition 


of Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, and have translated them in the 
Notes, 
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are quite easy, and framed as a rule upon the best 
Attic prose models. Older students also may well be 
interested in the perusal of one of the most ancient 
specimens of romance writing, when the art was yet in 
its infancy; they will mark the vivacity of style and 
pointedness of the satire, and trace the historical and 
mythological allusions with which the work abounds. In 
short the book is one that ought to be in every sense 
popular, and I put it forth as an experiment in the 
success of which I cannot help: feeling some degree 
of confidence. 

In dividing the text into sections, each with a descrip- 
tive heading, I have followed the plan adopted in the ‘ Easy 
Selections from Xenophon, edited by Mr. Phillpotts 
and myself. This arrangement for young students 
has, I believe, met with very general approbation. I 
have not troubled about collation of MSS. and various 
readings, not having found any of particular importance, 
but have simply reprinted the chosen (Tauchnitz) text 
with only a few minor alterations. 


CHARLES S. JERRAM. 


WoopcorE House ScHooL, WINDLESHAM, 
Fanuary, 1879. 
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THE author of the Vera Historia shares with many other 
illustrious writers the advantage or disadvantage of being in 
a sense his own biographer. In the absence of any trust- 
worthy details of his life derivable from other sources we 
have to depend upon scattered notices to be found in his own 
works, and these afford at the best but meagre materials. 
The date of Lucian’s birth has with some probability been 
assigned to the first quarter of the second century A.D., and 
there are reasons for believing that he lived nearly, if not 
quite, to the close of it, so that we may say he ‘ flourished’ 
as a writer from A.D. 160-190. Born about 120 A.D. of 
humble parents, at Samosata in the Roman province of Com- 
magene, he early found the necessity of being apprenticed 
to some calling by which he might gain a livelihood. After 
a council of relations and neighbours had debated the matter, 
he was, as he tells us, committed to the charge of his maternal 
uncle, a Mercury-carver of some repute, to be taught the 
craft and art of a statuary. His first and only essay however 
proved unfortunate ; for whatever may have been his aptitude 
for modelling in wax, as manifested in his school-boy days, 
his hand now proved too heavy for his uncle’s marble and 
temper. The slab broke!, and the young sculptor received 
the encouragement of a sound thrashing. To run away home 
and to pour out his griefs to his sympathising mother was his 
immediate resource, and then going to bed he dreamed a 
dream that for the next five-and-twenty years was to shape 


‘ ® As Dr. Dyer suggests, “an omen of his ferote come . . . anhgato 
clast. 
| b 
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his destiny. ‘Two women methought laid violent hands 
upon me, each dragging me with all her force towards her;” 
one was ‘hard-handed dusty Sculpture,’ the other ‘ fair Elo- 
quence!’ In the sequel ‘he flew with rapture to the latter, 
doubtless with the greater joy from the remembrance of the 
blows which he had received the day before,’ and like Xeno- 
phon he tells us he has recorded his dream, because the rela- 
tion of it might be useful to mankind and might persuade 
young men to follow literature. The choice of a sculptor’s 
career, rather than one of the liberal professions, had, in 
Lucian’s case been originally made in great measure in con- 
sequence of the poverty of his parents, and how after this 
dream he was enabled to override this practical difficulty we 
are not told. From the dialogue entitled Bis Accusatus we 
gather that for some considerable time he wandered about 
Tonia, ‘in habit little better than an Assyrian slave, in lan- 
guage a mere barbarian, and not knowing which way to turn 
himself” Later on it appears that he became an advocate, 
though at first with but meagre success; and so, as a means 
of gain, to the practice of Jurisprudence he added that of 
Rhetoric, composing orations for others to deliver. If the 
short account in Suidas’ Lexicon is to be trusted, Antioch 
was the scene of these early efforts. ‘Thence he soon set out 
on his travels, and visited in due course Greece, Italy and 
Gaul, gradually attaining success, and making, especially in 
Gaul, the moderate fortune that at the age of forty enabled 
him once more to change his profession. He had, he says, 
grown weary of a calling sadly fallen since the days of 
Demosthenes, and was sick of the tricks and pretensions now 
characteristic of its professors. He returned home for awhile, 
and before migrating with his family (his father was still 
living) into Greece, he appears to have visited Alexander, the 
Paphlagonian prophet, at Aboniteichos, on the Euxine. His 


! Francklin's English version. But the original is Iadeta, i. e. ‘ Edu- 

cation.’ ‘The Dream is evidently suggested by the apologue of the Choice 

of Hercules, delivered by Prodicus the sophist and recorded by Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, ii, 1. 


to 
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exposure of that arch-impostor is one of the most amusing of 
his works, and though certainly written at a far later time, 
when he had acquired that polished Attic style! that recals 
the best period of the language, it may be taken as inci- 
dentally recording an actual visit made about this date. Of 
the events of Lucian's later years we have scarcely any parti- 
culars. AIl we know is that he lived permanently at Athens, 
and devoted himself to philosophy and literature. There he 
became acquainted with the genial Demonax of Cyprus, many 
of whose witty sayings he has preserved in the piece bearing 
that philosopher’s name. 

Towards the close of his long life, already ‘ with one foot in 
Charon’s boat,’ he seems to have again become poor, and was, 
in spite of his objections to the humiliating condition of one in 
dependence on patronage ”, glad to accept an official appoint- 
ment at Alexandria. ‘This office he was allowed to discharge 
by deputy, and lived for awhile upon its emoluments, probably 
still at Athens. Here he must have enjoyed some years of 
literary leisure, the fruit of which appears in the number and 
variety of his works. If we are to regard as genuine the 
almost certainly spurious .Ap0/0gy*, he was careful to defend 
himself against what appeared at first sight a gross incon- 
sistency. There is all the difference in the world, he is there 
made to contend, between holding a public office under go- 
vernment: and being dependent upon private liberality and 
individual caprice. Of the place or circumstances of his 
death nothing is known. Suidas assigns him a death by 
hydrophobia, but manifestly on the ground that nothing is 


1 We find in Lucian few departures from the strict classic standard. 
His chief peculiarities are the use of the subjunctive for optative and 
vice versa in dependent clauses, and of the pluperfect for the aorist; of 
4?) for où in direct negations, and of dis for Ware with the infinitive; 
also the employment of several words and phrases unknown in earlier 
Attic Greek. See observations on these in the notes as they occur. 

® Lucian had previously written an essay, De Mercede Conductis, 
setting forth (after the manner of Juvenal's 5th Satire) the miseries of 
such dependence. 

s Apologia pro Mercede Conductis, purporting to be a deleare morde 
by Lucian of his conduct in accepting this appointment. 
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too bad for a ‘blasphemer;’ a soubriguet that only too readily 
attached itself to one who in his keen hatred of imposture 
and superstition spared neither friend nor foe. ‘The date of 
his death is also unknown, but 200 A.D. is probably not very 
far wide of the mark. 

Lucian’s works, representing a literary career of over forty 
years, are reckoned at eighty-two in all. Of these however 
fully one half have, by one critic or another, been rejected as 
spurious, often on very slender grounds, though that some are 
so there can be no reasonable doubt. Of the genuine pieces 
by far the larger proportion are sazires, professed or involved, 

| and indeed all have more or less of this element. Lucian, like 
Persius, was ‘a great laugher with a saucy spleen!,’ and 
heartily hated all kinds of imposture or what he thought 
to be such. His ridicule was unsparing, not from mere love 
of hard hitting and buffoonery, but from a sincere desire 
to abolish the deception. Roughly speaking, his satire is 
directed against (1) the popular creed, (2) the professors of 
philosophy, (3) the vices and follies of society. It is not pre- 
tended that any such division is intentionally observed by him, 
or that his works can always be assigned to one or other of 
these heads; on the contrary, many pieces occupy a kind of 
border-land, and in the majority the religious element is 
found. The above will however be a convenient grouping for 
us to adopt in our necessarily brief survey. 

Of the first kind the chief specimens are found in the 
Dialogues of the Gods and Dialogues of the Dead. ‘The former 
are a series of burlesque pieces, ridiculing the time-honoured 
objects of popular devotion and a faith now fast growing obso- 
lete. The very fact of Lucian daring to write them proves 
how completely the age of belief had given place to an age of 
enquiry. "Time was when Plato ran the risk of giving serious 
offence to his more orthodox fellow-citizens, because he ob- 
jected to the Homeric stories being taught to children on the 
ground. of their immhorality?; when Socrates amongst other 

1 Persivs, Sat. i. 12, ‘sed sum petulanti splene cachinno ’ (Conington’s 

sranslation). 
? Republic, Book ii. Admitting the possibility of explaining some of 
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charges was arraigned for asserting that ‘the sun was a stone 
and the moon earth!’ ‘But these dialogues of Lucian are 
evidence of an altered state of things indeed. It is no longer 
a matter for argument, but for undisguised burlesque. The 
gods are ‘of the earth, earthy,’ and he treats them accord- 
ingly, taking the stories of their doings as literal facts and 
building his grotesque scenes ‘out of materials ready prepared 
‘to his hand. 

The Dialogues of the Dead, in spite of a display of ribaldry 
that is often outrageous, are marked nevertheless by a distinct 
seriousness of purpose. In them such subjects as the levelling 
of all estates of men after death and the final award of judg- 
ment are treated with a deep moral earnestness, which their 
cynical levity of form only serves to heighten by contrast. 
As instances we may cite the doom of the tyrant Mega- 
penthes in the Cazap/us 3, and the scene in the tenth dialogue, 
in which Charon’s intending passengers in their several sta- 
tions are forced to strip themselves of all that in life they had 
held most dear. These and other like specimens are admir- 
ably translated in Mr. Collins’ ‘ Ancient Classics’ series, whose 
Lucian should be in the hands of every student. 

There is much in all these dialogues to prompt the feeling 
that, in spite of the delicacy of his literary skill and his keen 
appreciation of art, especially pictorial*, Lucian was not a 
man of much real refinement. At any rate he wholly failed 
to appreciate the undertone which modern students of mytho- 
logy have seemed to detect of the longings of humanity in 
even the rudest forms of religious faith. With him to destroy 
was the principal aim, and ridicule his most potent weapon. 
And in this field we must fain allow that Lucian stands almost 


these legends allegorically, Plato objects to this mode of interpretation 
for children, since they cannot distinguish allegory from matter of fact. 

1 Apologia Socratis, ch. xiv, ròv pèy ffAsoy Ai0ov pPnoiv elvai, TI)v Bè 
cefyvoyy fiv. That this charge was false is conclusively shown in the 
Defence. 

? See notes I, 2 on p. xiv. 

3 See for instance the graphic description of the Proterion ci Erarova 
in the 15th of his Marine Dialogues. 
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without a rival ‘The amours of Zeus, the jealousy of Hera, 
the gods dining out with ‘blameless Ethiopians’*! when most 
urgently required at home : the whole paraphernalia of Hades, 
‘with Charon’s leaky boat and Hermes herding his shades, 
some of whom naturally try to escape if they can ?; the Olym- 
pian council with its motley crowd of divinities all jostling for 
places, and Zeus at his wits' end to quell the disorder he has 
been unable to prevent 3,—above all the actual neglect of divine 
worship among mankind being urged as a taunt of weakness 
and imbecility against the ‘ King of gods and men’4—what 
Pantheon that ever existed, let alone one already tottering to 
its fall, could outlive such onslaughts as these ? 

But if Lucian is unsparing in his attacks upon the worn-out 
theology of his day, he deals not a whit more tenderly with 
the Philosophers and Rhetoricians. He never loses a chance 
Qf girding at them, and in the Sz/e of Lives (Biwyv IIpaots) 
especially he indulges in many scurrilous jokes at their ex- 
pense. Even such men as Pythagoras and Socrates do not 
escape, nor does Diogenes, in spite of the author's real regard 
for him, fare much better. Like Aristophanes, who ridiculed 
Socrates in the C/ouds, Lucian must be allowed to have his 
jest at any price. There can be little doubt that the real 
object of his satire was not genuine philosophy, but the 
wretched imposture that the philosophical profession had be- 
come in his day. He hated with a perfect hatred the host of 
ignorant pretenders, who traded on the reputation of their 
(supposed) masters, and were as immoral as they were igno- 
rant. He introduced the great names of antiquity? less as 
individuals than as well-kKnown representatives of the various 


1 Prometheus, $ 177 (from Homer, Il. i. 423). This and some of the 
other pieces referred to, though not ranked among the Deorum and 
Mortuorum Dialogi, are of the same character, and illustrate a similar 
intention on the part of the author. 

? Cataflus, or the ‘Downward Voyage, referred to above. 

® Deorum Concilium, also Fupiter Tragoedus (which some consider 
spurious). 

* Timon. See ‘Ancient Classics,’ Lucian, pp. 4I, etc. 

In the Piscator Lucian is triumphantly acquitted of bearing any 
artm45 against genuine philosophers. 
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sects or classes which he designed to caricature. In the 
ridicule he casts upon the teachers of Rhetoric and Dialectic 
‘we cannot but feel that Lucian is speaking from his own 
experience in early life, and he certainly displays an admirable 
courage in thus assailing them. For in his time these men 
were exceedingly popular, and to try and expose them and put 
them down was a far more hazardous proceeding than to 
attack an already discredited Olympus. The sort of hornet's 
nest that he would be likely to bring about him is scarcely 
exaggerated in the amusing dialogue known as Piscator, where 
he represents himself as pursued by a host of angry phi- 
losophers, all thirsting for revenge and united in one common 
cause for their enemy’s destruction. 

Of Lucian’s social satire it may be said with Juvenal (i. 
85, 86): 


‘Quicquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
Gaudia discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.’ 


Almost alì his dialogues contain specimens of it, and it is 
the distinct purpose of several separate pieces. Among 
these, that entitled the Parasite is the defence of his trade 
by a professional ‘diner-out.’ His arguments are a fair imita- 
tion of the conversational style of Socrates, and some of them 
are not altogether without force. It is, he contends, a real 
art, and one pleasing to host and guest alike, and what can be 
more genteel? Great men of all ages have held it in high 
esteem and practised it. ‘The De Mercede Conductis (which we 
have already noticed) sets forth in the form of a letter the 
miseries of ‘hired dependents,’ and is directed against those 
contemptible philosophical and literary hacks, whom the fashion 
of the day made an indispensable appendage to every family 
of position. It is not so very long since that the sting of the 
piece would have been felt even in England, and Francklin, 
who wrote about one hundred years ago, introduces his trans- 
lation of it to his readers with the remark that it affords 
‘very good lessons to all the led captains, toad-eaters, and 
domestic tutors of the present age. 


But there was another folly that specially cstùrreòd Laces ® 
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anger; superstition and an insane craving for the ‘sensa- 
tional’ and the marvellous. ‘With this subject he deals in 
some three or four pieces, and notably in the Pbilopseudes or 
‘Lover of Lies Here we have ghosts, ‘ bogies,’ and horrible 
apparitions ad nauseamj sympathetic cures, walking statues, 
a pestle that would fetch water and do menial work; a view 
of the infernal regions, and messages from the spirit-world. 
Lucian sufficiently marks his contempt for these absurdities 
by calling the retailer of them ‘a jackanapes in a lion’s skin!’ 
or else a raving lunatic. 

The Vera Historia or ‘ Veracious History’ belongs to the 
same class as the Pbilopseudes, but is cast in the form of a 
romance. In its main outline it is an avowed satire on the 
tales of professed poets and historians, some of whom are 
mentioned by name; and Lucian makes it his boast that he 
can hold his own in the art of lying with any of them. So 
naturally and with such an air of reality is the story told, that 
in his preface he finds it necessary to guard the credulous 
amongst his readers from being misled, by warning them that 
‘the only word of truth in the whole is the confession that 
I lie” 

The contents of the piece are sufficiently indicated by the 
headings to the sections of the text in this edition, and need 
not here be anticipated. Its form, that of an imaginary 
voyage, is an obvious and convenient one for stringing 
together a number of adventures having no particular con- 
nexion with each other. According to Photius the story is 
imitated from an account of the Wonders of the Island of 
Thule by Antiochus Diogenes, who lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. Of that work only the extracts given 
by Photius remain, and if these are fair samples of the whole, 
our author has certainly improved upon his model in regard 
to the marvellous element. For while the fictions of Lucian 
are only now and then distortions of some ascertained fact’, 
those of Antiochus are much more frequently so. 


! Phelopseudes, $ 5, dpa TogovTOv xpivov EMeXN0e pe Umò tf Aeovtj 
yveAroidy riva nl0gmov report Ao. 2 See notes on i. 359, ii. 33. 
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But to speculate on all the possible originals of Lucian’s 
romance is useless. A start being once made, imagination 
would do the rest; we shall therefore only indicate a few of 
the obvious or most probable sources of allusion. ‘These are 
chiefly Homer’s Odyssey, certain stories in Herodotus (men- 
tioned in the notes), and the Indian History of Ctesias! 
named in Lucian’s preface. ‘To these may be added the 
work of Iambulus?, of which the account given by Diodorus 
Siculus is said to be an epitome. But besides these Greek 
sources there are plain traces of Eastern fable. Not only had 
Lucian been a great traveller in his youth, but the place of his 
birth, situated as it was upon the confines of the Eastern and 
Western world, may well have made him familiar with Orien- 
tal tales. The stories in the collection known as the Arabian 
Nights are some of them very ancient, or at least founded on 
very ancient traditions, and there are at any rate two inci- 
dents in the Vera Historia that may have been borrowed from 
this source. The similarity between the gigantic Kingfisher 
(ii. 560) and the Roc, or Rukb, that in the Second Voyage of 
Sindbad the Sailor ‘alighted on the dome [its egg] and 
brooded over it with its wings’* (cp. rà @à 0aXrovoa, etc.) is 
obvious. Again in the Fifth Voyage the sailors break the Roc’s 
egg and eat the young one which they find inside*. ‘The 
only doubt indeed arises from the sequel of this tale in the 
Arabian Nights. There the ship is smashed by the enraged 
birds in revenge for their broken egg, and the temptation to 
note this incident would scarcely, we think, have been re- 
sisted by Lucian, if he had heard of it. The counterpart to 
the huge sea monster (i. 448) appears in a story told (not in 
the text of the Thousand and One Nights), but in the Cairo 
edition of Sindbad’s Seventh Voyage®. In this expedition 
they encounter an enormous fish that could gulp down ships 
with their crews entire, and Sindbad’s vessel would have 
been thus swallowed, had not a storm come on and broken it 
in pieces just at the critical moment. 


1 See note on i. 22. ? i. 25, note. 3 Lance trandaton. 
+ Cp. V. H. ii. 572. 5 Lane's edition, vol. i. p. 1909. 
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In Lucian’s description of the City of the Blest® and its 
surroundings the imagery of the East and of the West combine. 
The gold and precious stones, the river of unguents, and the 
spice-perfumed baths are ‘properties’ as surely Oriental as 
the meads and groves, the zephyrs and fountains, the fiowery 
couches and musical birds of the Elysian Field are unmistak- 
ably Greek. Whence the Eastern element in his picture was 
derived opens up a question that has been much debated. 
Even a cursory reader cannot fail to observe, notably in the 
vines that yield their fruit every month and in the great altars 
all of one huge amethyst, a striking similarity to the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. But was 
Lucian acquainted with the Christian literature? No proof 
of this exists, and the balance of evidence appears to us to 
point in a contrary direction. ‘The distinctly anti-Christian 
dialogue Pbilopatris was written possibly by a namesake who 
corresponded with the Emperor Julian, but was certainly not 
the work of the author of the Vera Historia. In his account 
of some religious rites practised by the false prophet 
Alexander, he does indeed mention the Christians, and in con- 
nexion too with ‘atheists and Epicureans;’ but this classi- 
fication is not Lucian’s own, but that of the impostor’s 
admirers ?, who warn unbelievers of every class to keep aloof 
from their pretended mysteries. Here therefore there is no 
evidence that our author intended te cast any slur upon the 
Christians, but rather the contrary. To their sacred books 
he makes no certain allusion of any kind, nor are there any 
passages in his works that necessarily indicate the slightest 
familiarity with them. The only other mention® of the 
Christians by name is in the Peregrinus. This work we in- 
cline to believe is Lucian’s, though there have not been want- 


1 ii. 1453, &c. 

? The Woid of the proclamation are, Eî ris d0eos # Xpioriavòs È) 
Emiovpeios fre xardoromos Tv dpyicov pevyéra oi dè morevovies 
TÒ ded TeAeto0waav TUXxN Tf dyabf. 

3 In the Philopseudes he speaks of ‘a Syrian from Palestine’ who cast 
out devils; but, as Mr. Collins points out, we know from the Acts that 

there were professed exorcists who were not Christians. 
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ing critics of mark who have rejected it. Herein, we must 
allow, Lucian does ridicule certain practices of the Christians, 
which he may well have thought ‘marvellous’!; but he does so 
only incidentally, as it were, and not with malice. To regard 
the whole piece as a satire on the martyrdom of Polycarp or 
any other Christian, is to lose sight of the fact that the 
main circumstances of the account are recorded by Church 
writers themselves, and also to misunderstand the intention of 
the author. His object was not to denounce the Christian or 
any existing form of religion, but to hold up to derision 
that charlatanism and imposture of which Peregrinus was so 
conspicuous an example. That in his castigation the Chris- 
tians were also in some measure involved was hardly Lucian's 
fault, since it was their countenancing the man that alone 
brought them even incidentally upon the scene? Probably 
Lucian troubled himself little about this ‘new superstition’ 
(as he doubtless considered it)—to him it was at any rate far 
less obnoxious than the paganism which he set himself to 
denounce, and of its real nature he nowhere gives reason 
to suppose that he had any adequate conception. A certain 
outside acquaintance with the more prominent doctrines and 
practices of the Christian brotherhood is all that can fairly be 
claimed for him. We must therefore hesitate to conclude 
that Lucian's picture of the City of the Blest is founded, even 
in part, on that of the New Jerusalem in the Revelation ;} and 
any resemblance that may be detected between them is 
evidence only of a recourse to that common storehouse of 
Oriental imagery, with its gold and precious stones and all 
the accessories of barbaric splendour, whence the details of 
both descriptions were undoubtedly derived*. 


1 Tv davpaotiy copiav Tav Xpiotiavalv. Peregrinus, $ II. 

? According to Lucian's account Peregrinus seems to have joined the 
Christians with the express design of profiting by their simplicity. They 
regarded him as a great prophet, ‘almost as a god," allowing him to 
comment upon, and even to interpolate, their sacred books. During his 
imprisonment they subscribed liberally for his support, so that he very 
soon became a rich man (mpéoodoy où jurxpay ravrny èKThIaTo). 

® Some keen-sighted commentators have even detected im dae va 
monster, the chasm in the ocean (ii. 610), anà the Diotsorrkat di de 
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The Veracious History is then a romance with a purpose 
such as we have described; but although its satire is chiefiy 
directed against the poets and historians who are its avowed 
object, Lucian does not stop here. He turns upon the phi- 
losophers also, and burlesques them and their opinions with a 
zest that reminds us of some of his earlier essays!. Indeed 
some have esteemed those sections of the Second Book which 
deal with this subject the best part of his work: certainly his 
treatment of the various philosophical schools is full of ele- 
gance and point, and moreover is fairly free from exaggeration. 
Socrates and his tiresome cross-questionings, Plato dwelling 
apart in his self-constituted Utopia, Pythagoras unrecognisable 
after his manifold transmigrations, Academic doubts and Stoic 
pertinacity, are made, each in turn, to serve the purpose of 
the satirist. In another place he holds up to ridicule the 
really absurd notion of the dead performing bodily functions 
and being influenced by human emotions”, noting too the 
hopeless confusion in the popular creed concerning the nether 
world, between the lifeless 504y and the semi-material shade, 
as if what affected the one must needs affect the other also?. 
The chief fault of the work (especially in the First Book) is an 
exuberance of invention, and a too rapid transition from one 
marvel to another. Just as a conjuror's tricks, following each 
other in rapid succession, at last seem quite natural and make 
us forget the difficulty of the performance, so Lucian’s pro- 
digies tend by overcrowding to sate the imagination, and fail 
to impress it with an uniform sense of wonder. This effect is 
however in a great measure counteracted by the life-like 
picturesqueness of his style, which enables him to relate the 
wildest absurdities as though they were matters of daily oc- 


mast (ii. 579), allusions to Jonah”s ‘ great fish, the passage of the Red 
Sea, and the budding of Aaron's rod respectively ! 

1 Such as the Sale of Lives and the Piscator (if genuine) referred to 
on pp. xiv, Xv. 

? As in the case of Ulysses, Menelaus, Helen, Achilles, etc. 

3 See ii. 157, etc. Also in the Dialogues of the Dead (not to mention 
other instances) the money put into the mouth of the corpse is Charon's 
fare for conveying the shade, and Mausolus in Hades is said to be bur- 

dened by the weight of his marble tombstone. 
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currence. The naturalness of his story-telling imposes on the 
mind of the reader and leads it captive; soon we grow so 
much interested in the tale as to forget its egregious im- 
possibility. If he at times travels too fast, he never allows 
himself to fall into the opposite and more serious fault of 
loiteringé From one marvel to another he pushes on, and 
keeps one’s expectation ever on the qui vive. The diver- 
sity of his fiction, the rapid change from the hideous to 
the agreeable, his playful humour and continual strokes of 
satire (recalling perpetually the professions of his preface), the 
absence of all effort—this, with much besides, makes the 
Veracious History something more than a mere light piece 
for an idle hour, and commends it to readers of discrimination 
and taste. Some of the allusions have unavoidably lost their 
force of application, others are obscure, and a few quite 
irrecoverable. Still it is remarkable how much of the work, 
even as a satire, in spite of the distance of time and the 
difference of interests in the present day, applies itself to 
modern conditions. Travellers now, as formerly, bring home 
strange reports and tell fibs too, many modern customs are by 
no means invulnerable, wild literary and scientific theories are 
still broached, the battle still rages about the ‘ Homeric ques- 
tion,’ discussion still goes on about ‘the nature of the soul’ 
and its state after death. Of course some acquaintance with 
what has been said by ancient historians and philosophers is 
presupposed in the student of a book like this, but that being 
taken for granted, we may with but slight reservation adopt 
the opinion of Tooke? that ‘the satire is everywhere intelli- 
gible, because it is everywhere applicable.’ 

Among modern satires and romances the following have 
been mentioned by various writers as more or less suggested 
by Lucian’s Vera Historia ;—-the Visions of Quevedo, De 
Bergerac’s Voyage to the Moon and Empire of the Sun, Voltaire’s 


1 Lucian’s skill in this respect may be advantageously compared with 
the best efforts of Edgar Poe and his partial imitator Jules Verne. ‘The 
array of mock science at the command of these writers made their 
attainment of vraisemblance very much easier. 

? One of Lucian's translators. See p. xxiù. 
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Princess of Babylon and Micromegas, the Gargantua, etc. of Ra- 
belais, Swift's Gulliver, and the renowned Baron Munchausen. 
With regard to the first of these, beyond the bare descrip- 
tions of Hell and the Last Judgment, and a general satire 
upon poets, historians, and pretenders to science and phi- 
losophy, there is scarcely anything that suggests a comparison 
with Lucian’s work. Cyrano de Bergerac may very likely 
have borrowed from it both the general idea of his romance 
and one or two particulars, e. g. the notion of the inhabitants 
of the moon being nourished by smell, and odours inhaled 
taking the place of food. The greater part of his work is 
a burlesque on the natural philosophy of the day. Voltaire’s 
Micromegas describes a voyage to the planet Saturn by an 
inhabitant of the Dog-star, who is afterwards conveyed to 
Jupiter on a comet and thence to the Earth on an Aurora 
Borealis. In the Princess of Babylon there is an account of 
a tribe called the Gangaridae, who harness unicorns in battle. 
With these they fight against the King of India, whose ten 
thousand elephants are pierced through and through by their 
horns. Rabelais may have taken the idea of his Lychnobii 
from the Lychnopolis of Lucian (see i. 406 note), but in our 
opinion not much besides. Swift's satire on the philosophers 
of Laputa may be compared mutatis mutandis with Lucian's; 
still there are no traces of direct imitation. In the preface it 
is said: ‘ The author was so distinguished for his veracity, that 
it became a sort of proverb among his neighbours, whenever 
anyone asserted a thing to say, it «vas as true as if Mr. Gulli- 
ver had spoken it "This may remind us of Lucian’s mock 
professions of veracity, which occur once or twice in the 
Vera Historia*; an observation that applies also to the Mun- 
chausen romance, in which the Baron harps perpetually on 
his alleged reputation for truthfulness and the credibility of 
his narrative. "This of course is an ordinary common-place of 
marvel-mongers, and of itself proves nothing as to the source 
of any particular fiction; but a great many of Munchausen's 
adventures are taken bodily, almost fotidem verbis, from the 


1 See, for instance, i. 368, îì. 449. 
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Veracious History. In one chapter we are told how a hur- 
ricane carries the ship up into the moon, where are ‘ Vulture- 
riders’ who figure in a war with the inhabitants of the sun. 
Their weapons are asparagus darts and mushroom shields. 
They have one finger on each hand and removable heads and 
eyes. Instead of dying in the ordinary way they dissolve into 
smoke. Afterwards we read of an island of cheese in a sea of 
milk, and an enormous kingfisher’s nest, exactly as in Lucian. 
A sea-monster swallows up ship and crew entire. They find 
many nations inside him, and escape at last by propping open 
his mouth with masts. In all this there is obviously no ori- 
ginality on the author’s part, but whether the other writers 
we have mentioned (except De Bergerac) were conscious 
imitators of Lucian is a question which will bear discussion. 

One of Thackeray’s Sketehes is a caricature representing 
‘Clio the Muse of History supported by the Veracious His- 
torians’ These are Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Rollin and others, 
in company with Munchausen and Don Quixote. If Mr. 
Thackeray had remembered the Vera Historia, he might very 
well have given Lucian a place among them. 

Of the translations of Lucian, which are not very numerous, 
we may mention, first and foremost, the German version by 
Wieland. There is one in English by ‘Eminent Hands, 
published in 1711, and another by Tooke, to which we have 
already referred. Francklin’s translation in four volumes, 
1781, is spirited and generally accurate, and may be reckoned 
the best in our language. In French the Vera Historia has 
been separately rendered by Godard de Beauchamp in his 
Bibliotbeque des Romans Grecs (1746), and by Etienne Béquet 
in the Co/lection des Romans Grecs, published by Didot at Paris 
in 1823. There is also an adaptation of the piece for ‘readers 
young and old,’ published at Halle in 1876, by R. Schonborn, 
with six illustrations, entitled Der Griecbische Munchbausen, ein 
Liugen-marchen. This is very nearly as entertaining as the ori- 
ginal, and all who read German will find it worth their perusal. 

The text of the present edition is that of the Tauchnitz 
Classics, by C. H. Weise, with some corrections of «pgitioa 
and punctuation. 


LUCIANI 


VERA HISTORIA. 


BOOK I. 


Design of the work. ‘The mind needs relaxation as well 
as the body, and light reading affords a relief from serious 
studies. Such is the design of the following story, which is 
not only entertaining in itself, but is expressly intended as 
a parody on the narratives of well-known poets and his- 
torians. ‘These (with Homer at their head) have related 
many impossible marvels with an air of truth; I on the 
contrary give fair warning that my story is a pure fiction 
from beginning to end.’ 


"Qorep roîs àa0\nrikoîs Kai Tepì tiv TOV cwudrwv 
èmiuéderav Noxnpuévos où Ts evellas pudvov oùdè T@v 
yvpvaciwv ppovris tor, AXXà kai Tijs Kkatà xaipòv yi- 
yvopévns dvérews, pépos yoùv Ts dokMoews TÒ péyuotov 
aùrmv VTodauBdvovow® otro dn kai Tots Tepì Adyovs 5 
éotovda©dowv Nyoùuar Tpoonkerv perà TU TOMNV TV 
oTovdatotepwv àavdayvocw, aviévar Te TV didvorav rai 
mpòs Tòv émerra kdparov àkparorépav Tapackevdlewv. 
yévorro È dv èuperî)s ) dvatavois aùroîs, el Toîs Tor- 


ovtors T@v dvayvwcpdrwov duoîev, è pù puovov èk TO 10 


dotelov Te kai yaplevros wiiv Tmapéter TRL Yruyayo- 
ylav, dAMd tiva kai Bewplav oùk dyovsov tnuberteror. 


oldv ti Ka) Tepì TEVSE T&L ovyiponiàrar dpovise» - 
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iTtorauBdvw. où yàp povov Tò Éévov Ts dTo0érews, 
15 ovdè TÒ xdpiev Tfs Tpoaipérews èTaywyòv éorar abroîs, 
ovò br. wevopara Toulia m0avòs Te ka) èvall0ws 
éfevnvoyapev, dAA STI xa) T@v ioropovpéevov Ekaotov 
oùk akmpwdyrws mpòs Tivas YviktaL TOV TANALOL Tom- 
TÒv Te Kai ovyypapéwv kai pidoodpwv, TNA Tepd- 
20 otta kai pv0din ovyyeypaporwr: oùs kai dvopaori àv 
&ypapov, el pù Kal aùr@ cor èk Tfjs dvayvodrews palve- 
odar éuerAov. Krnolas 6 Krnoidyov, 6 Krldios, cvvé- 
ypayre mepì Tiis ’Ivdò@v xeépas kai T@v map aùroîs, è 
pre aùròs elde unre dMNov elmovros ifrovoev. èypare 
25 dè xai "IauBodAos Tepì TOV Èv TR peydin daXdrtn ToX- 
\Xà Tapddota* yvspiuov pev Atac Tò YeBdos TAacd- 
pevos, oùx aTepmri) dé Ouws ovvbels THU UTO0eCIv. TOÀ- 
Nol dè kaù dAXor Tà aùrà Tovrors mpoeXdpevoi cvveypa- 
wav, ©s dò) Tivas favrov TAdvas Te kai àrodnpias 0n- 
30 plwv Te peyé0n ioroposvres, kai àv0pérwv @udrnras 
kai Biwv xavorntas.  dpynyòs dè aùroîs kai drddokaros 
rfjs rovalrns Bwporoyxlas 6 Toî ‘Ourpov ’Odvareds, roîs 
Tepì tòv °AXklvoov dimyovpevos àavépwv Te dovAelav kai 
povop@dApovs kai duopdyovs kai àyplovs Tivàs àv- 
35 Opodrrovs' ÈrTi dè moAv€xépara (da kai tàs Urò pappd- 
xv T@v éralpwv peraBoXNds® ota moMXà ékeîvos mpòs 
didras avOpébrovs èreparevcaro Toùds Palaras. TOV- 
Tos oÙv evruybv dtaci Tod Yevrardar pèv où opdipa 
toùs dvòdpas èuepyrdunv, ip&v dn ovvn0es dv TOÙTO 
40 xai Toîs pidocopeîv Umioyvovpévors® èketvo È aùr@v 
é0avpacra, el èvdpioav Anoew oùx din0f ovyypapovtes. 
diotrep xaì aùròs dTò kevodotlas àToNLTERV TL oTOvddoas 
rois pe ipuas, lva pù povos dporpos © Ts tv TE 
svdoRoyetv éAevbeplas, èTeì pndtv dinbès Totopeiv dyov, 
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(ovdèv yàp èrmerdvberv àfibAoyov) èri Tò Yeddos èrpa- 45 
mopunv, TONE T@v dANWww ebyvmpovéotepov. kàv èv 
Yàp di ToùTo dAnbevow Xéyov, Str yeboouar cito 
ò dv por doxè kai TmV Tapà TEL dMwv katnyoplav 
expuyetv, aùròs buoXoy@v under aAn0ès Méyewv. ypdapo 
Toivuv Tepi ©v pio etdov, pre Tap dNXwv èTvodunr 50 
éri dè pie biws òvrwv pare TAV dpyiv yevéodai 
dvvapévov. diò del Tods èévtvyXdvovtas undap@s Ti- 
oteveLv aùroîs. 


We start on our voyage and sail westward. After a violent 
storm, lasting many days, we are thrown upon an island. 
‘Opun0eis ydp more àtò ‘HpaxAelwv oTnA@v kai 
apeis Ès TÒv Eomépov @xeavòv oùpiw àvéuw TÒv TAOoÈv 55 
èrowiunv. altia dé por ris atodnplas kai rdbeois 
mn Tns diavolas Tepiepyla kaì mpaypdrwv kaw@v èmi- 
Ovpla, rai tò BovAeodar padetv, 6 TL TÒ TÉXOS èoTì TO 
®xeavoò kai Tives oi mépav karoxoîvres dvOpworot. 
TovTov yé To Evera mdptoMda pèv orta èveBaXdynv, 60 
ixavòv dé kai Vòwp evedépnv, tevrikovta dè TOV NALkLw- 
TOL Tpoceromodunv TAV aÙri)v éuo) yvoynv éyovtas' 
érL dè kaù Sr\Awwv Tordi Ti TAÎ005 Tapeokevaodynv, kai 
xuBepuarnv Tòv dpiorov piuod® peydio Teloas Tapé- 
XaBov, cai tiv vaîv (dkatos dè iv) ®s mpòs péyav kai 65 
Blavov mAoîv èxparvvdpnv. Nuépav pèv oÙv kai vikra 
oùplw àvépw Téovres, ET Ts yîjs Vroparvopévns, où 
opoòpa Bialws avnydueda* Ti) èmiovon dè dua Al 
avloyovri $ te dvepos eredidov kai tò kBua nVédvero 
xai (6pos éreylyvero, kai oùxér oddè otelNai Tv d0dimv 70 
dvvaròv Mv. èmirpéyravtes oÙv TH Ttvespori voi topo 
dérres avroùs exealépeda mptpos tvvta roi RD 
B 2 
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xovta* Ti} dydonkooti) dè, dpvo èxAdprravros NAlov, ka- 
Bop@pev où mOppw vijoov iynXav kai dacetav, ov Tpaxet 

75 Tepunyovuérno TE ripari ka) yàp Mòn Tò mrolòù Tfs 
(dins KaretéTavto. mpocoydvres oÙv kaì àtoBdvres ©S 
àv èk paxpas tararmwplas TOMdv pèv èTì Ts yîs Xpòo- 
vov èkelueda. diavaotàvtes dè Suws àarexplvapev Nuov 
aùr@v Tpidtovra pèv pi)axas TÎjs ve®s Tapapévewv, el- 

80 koor dè odv èuoì àverbetv èTì kataoxori) Tèv èv TI 
vo. 


We explore the island, wherein are rivers of wine and 
other strange marvels. 

IlpoeM0dyres dè Boov otadlovs Tpeîs dò Ts VaNdrtns 
dl Ans bp@puév TWaA oTfAnv xarkod Terompérno, 
‘EMnqvixoîs ypdppaoi xarayeypappévnv, apuvòpoîs dè kai 
85 éxTerpippévors, \Aéyovoar® “”Ayp. tovrwv “HpaxX\îs kai 
Auvvoos aplxovro.” iv dè kai Txun dio TANciov èri 
métpas, tò pèv Tiebpiaîov Tò dè éAartov, époì doxetv' 
Tò pèv Toò Atovicov Tò pixporepov Bdrepov dè “Hpax- 
Xéovs. mpookvvpoavtes è oùv mpornepev. ovtw dè 
go Tohù Tapreev, kai eprordpeda roraus otvov péovti, 
6uotordt® pudAtora oîds mep è Xîds èeoriv. àd@pbovov 
dè 7jv TÒ pedpa kai Torò, sore éviayoî kai vavoltopov 
elvar divacdar. èmer oùv Muîv todd parXov Tioteverv 
TO èrì Ts otMAns ériypdppari, ipdor tà onpeta ris 
95 Atovvoov emònplas. ddtav dé por ka) S0ev dpyerai 
ò rorapòs karapa0eîv, avnev Tapà tTò pedua' xaì mq- 
ymv pèv obdeplav eùpov avroò moMàs dè kai) peyddas 
àpmérovs, TAMpets Borpiwv tapà dè Tv pilav Exdotns 
drépper orayov olvov diavyods, dp Gv èylyvero Ò Tora- 
100 pds. iv dè raì lx0îs èv aùr@ TOMds Wei, dive pe 
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MioTa Kai Tv yporàv kai Tv yedorv Tpoceokdras.  Nueîs 
yoùv àypebcavtes aur@v Tivàs kai èupaydures éuebi- 
oOnpev dpuéder xa) avateudvres aùrods evplokopev Tpv- 
yòs peotovs. Uorepov pévror èmiwonoavtes, Toùs dAXovs 
îx0îs Toùs amò Tod Udaros rapapiyvivres, èkepdvvv- 105 
pev TÒ opodpòv Ts olvopaylas.. TdTE dè TÒv TOrapòv 
diatepdoavtes, Î dvaBaròs iv, eUpopev àurérwv xpîua 
Tepdotiov*  TÒò pèv yàp àrò Tijs yîs, dè otédexos aùròs 
ebepv)s ka) maxs tò È dvw yvvaîkes foav, Soov èk 
Ttèv \ay6vwv, dravr’ éyovrar TÉNELa. ToOLalTRv TAP 110 
fuîv TRL Adpunv ypdpovow dpri tod ° AmdMAwvos xara- 
\auBdvovros arodevdpovpevnv. ànò dè T@bV daxriXwv 
dxpwv efepuovro alraîs oi xAddor, kaì peoroì fjoav Bo- 
‘Tpiwv. kai pv Kkairràs keparàs èxduov ENÉI Te kai 
pUMNors kaù Borpvor. mporerbéovtas dè Muas Mord- 115 
Covré te kai èdeftotvto, ai uèv Abdiov ai dè ’Ivdixmv ai 
mihetorar dè tiv “EMNdda povrmv mpoiéuevar. ka) èpi- 
Xowv dè Nuas Toîs otduaov® ò dé diindeis aùrixa èpé- 
Ove kai rapdpopos Tv. dpéreoda. pévror où Tmapeîyov 
Toò Kaprroî, aNià iMAyovv kai èBdwv àarooTtwpévov. 120 
xata\undvtes È aùrods èTÌì vaîv épevyopev, kai Toîts 
arorerpheioi dinyovueda ENOdvtes tà TAvTA. 


A whirlwind carries us through the air and deposits us in the 
Moon. We are introduced to îts king, Endymion. 

Kai è XaBdyres aupopéas Tivàs Kai vòpevodpevol te 
dua kaì èk Toù Tmorapoî olviodpevot, kai aùroò TANS(Ov . 
énì ris Midros avAiodpevor, Ew0ev avnyOnpev où opé- 125 
òpa Bialp mvevpari. mepì peonuBplav dè, oùkéti ris 
vioov parvopévns, apro TUdbv trvievbpervos roi tear 
derifras Tv vaîv, kai perewploas Boov tri otohovs 
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tpuoyilovs, oùxéri a0fftev els Tò mÉXayos, dir dvw 
130 peréwpov eEnprapévnv dvepuos éumeo®v Toîs iotlous épepe 
xodrdoas T)v 6006mv. éntà dè Nuépas kai tTàs loas 

‘ pxtas depoòpopnoavrtes 6yd0n Kka0op@uev yîv Tva 
peydinv év TH dépi, xa0drep vijoov, Xapmpàv kai 
oparpoeròi) rai pori peydho xara\apropévnv. mpoc- 
135 evex0évtes d aùri kaù Sppuodpevor àaméBnuev. èmi- 
okorodpres dè tv Xopav ebploxopev olkovpévnv Te xal 
yenpyovpévnv fuépas pèv oùv oùdèv abvrobev xa0ew- 
p@opev® vuxtòs è èmiyevopévns épalvovro fuîv kai dia 
voor TAnotov, ai puèv pellovs ai dè pixpdrepai, mvpi 
140 THv xpdav mpocreonxutar kcal dida dé TiS Yi KAT, Kal 
mONers Èv aùrfi ka) morapovs éxovoa kaì teXdyn kai 
Vas kai don. Tavtnv oÙv TIV Kka0 Muas olkovpévnv 
elkdlopev. dotav dè Nuîv kai éri Toppwrépo TpoeXdetv, 
EvveXNpPnpev, roîs ‘Imroyimos Tap’ aùroîs Kadovpévors 
145 dmavtjoavtes. oi dè ‘Immdyvror oùroi elov dvdpes èrì 
yurov peyddwv dyovpevoi, kaù ka0arep ros Toîs 
dpvéors yxpépevow peydior yàp oi yOTes kai ®s èrlrav 
tpuréeparor. pudbor è dv TS TÒ péye0os aùr@v èévredbev 
veos yÙp peydins popridos iorod Ekaotov TEèV TTEPÉV 
150 paxporepov kai Tayxbrepov dépovoi. ToVTOLSs oÙv TOîS 
‘Immoybros mpootetaxtaL Tepireropévos TV yv, el 
is evpedeln Éévos, dyev ®s Tòv BaciXéa' kai dî) kai 
muas £vMMafBovres dyovow ®s aùtov. 6 dè Peaodpevos 
ai arò Tfjs oToNfs elkdoas, ““EMnves dpa,” épn, “ iueîs, 

155 Éévor;” cvupnodrtav dì Muav, “ Tòs oÙv dplxeo0e,” 
- Èdm, “ Torodrov dépa dieNbdvtes ;” kai fuets tò TAV aÙr® 
dimyovpeda» xa ds àapédpevos, tò ka" èavròv fuîv 
Òeefijer, ds rai avròs dvbpwros èv, roùvoua ’Evdvplwv, 
drò ris ipuerépas Yîs Kadesdov dvaprasden norè, 
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xaù apuxdpuevos BaoiNevoere Ts yopas. elvar dè TRY 160 
yfv Èkelunv éheye TRL Nuiv xdrw pawvopevnv ZeXaunv. 
aM\à 0Gappetv Te mapereNevero kai undéva klvdvvov 
ipopaodar mdvra yàp Muiv Tapéoeoda., Sv dedpeda. 
“*Hy dè ka) carop0éow,” épn, “tòv mAXepov, dv éxpépw 
vùv mpòs Toùs TÒv fjAtov KaroixoBvras, àrdvtwv edbdaruo- 165 
véotara tap èuoì xarafiéoere.” 


Impending battle between the inhabitants of the Moon and 
those of the Sun. The forces of Endymion and their 
equipment. i 
Kai mpueîs Npspeda Tlves Te elev oi ToNépior Kal tiv 

alrlav Tijs diapopas* 6 dé, “Paé0wov,” pooèv, “6 Tèv èv TE 

Alw karorxolvrwv BacWeds, (olketrar yàp dî) xàxeîvos, 

@otep xaì ) ZeXnvn) Toddv fòn mpòs Muas modepeî xpé- 170 

vov. ‘ipéaro dè èÉ alrlas Tovaltns* T@v èv TI àpyîi 

ti) épurn more Toùs dropordtovs ovvayayòv èBovAn0nv 

àmouxlav ès tòv ‘Ewogpopov oteîNai, dvra épnpov kai 

Unò undevòs xarouxovpevov è tolvuv Patdov dbovijoas 

éxaAvoe Tqv dAmoLklav, katà péoov Tòv Tdpov àmavTiCas 175 

érì Tv ‘Imtopuppiror. Tore pèv oùv vxnBévres (où 

yàp Tier àvritaroi TH) Tapackevi) aveywpioaper viv 

dé BovAopar adbis éfeveyxetv TÒv TÉXepov, kai àtooTet- 

Xay TùV droiav. fv oùv è0énte, kowwrjoaté por 

toò otdAov' yUras dè liutv èyò mapééo Tv BaoWik@v 180 

éva éxdorw kal TU dMAnv STAiow. adpiov dì Tomod - 

peda thv Efodov.” “Odrws,” épnv ètyò, “yiyvecbo, èTedi 

co doxet.” TOTE pèv oÙv Tap aùrg éoriabévtes èpelva- 

pev° Éw0ev dè diavaotAvtes èrartopeda’ kal yàp oi 

okotoì TANolov elval èorffparvov Tovs Toheplcus. Tb db ss 
oùy rAjdos TÎs otpartiàas dtko pupudes tytvovto» boe 
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T@V ‘FKevopopwvr kal Tèv unyavoTorov kai T@v Tel@v 
xaù T@v Éevov ovppdywv. Tostwv dè dkraxioprpio. 
uèv foav oi “Imrdyvroi, doppio: dè oi èrì TOV \axav- 
190 ontépwv. Opveov dè kai Toùrd tori péyrorov, avti T@v 
aTep@v Xayxdvos mAvtn Adowov® tà È @®xirtepa éxec 
Bpidaxtvors DIXX01s udiiota Tpoceovkita. èrtiì dè ToÙ- 
ros oi KeyyxpoBdXor èrerdyaro kaì oi kopodopdyot. 
\0ov dè ka) amò Ts “Apkrov ovppaxoi, Tpioprpioc 
195 pèv ‘YuMXoroédrar  mevraxiopipror dè °Avepodpopot. 
tovrwv dè oi puèv YuMXoroédrar èTrì yuMAov peyddwy 
immàCovtar, 80ev Kaù TmV Tpoonyopiav éyovor péye0os 
de Tr@v yuMN@ov Srov dbdera éNépavtes. oi è’ ° Avepo- 
dpopor melo. pév elor dépovrar È è v TH dépi dvev nTe- 
200 pòv. 6 dè TpOTOs Ts popas Todode* yir@vas Todi- 
pers OTefwopévo, xo\Téravtes aùroùs TO àvépw ka- 
0drep iotla, péepovrar Wdorep tà okxdpn' tà moMà È 
oi Towodror èv Taîs. pdyars meNraotal elowv. èAéyovto 
dè kai arò T@v dTèép TiV Kartadoklav dotépov iéewv 
205 Xrpov0oBdXavor pèv éntaxiopipro “Immoyépavor dè 
TevraxwoylAtot. Torovs èyò oùk é0eacdunv* où Yyàp 
aplxovro' didrep ovdè ypdyar avr@v Tàs puoes èToA- 
pnoa' Tepdotia yàp kaì àmiora Tmepì aùr@v èMéyero. 
aùtn pèv Toò ’Evdvulwvos ) dvvapis. okevi) dè mdv- 
210 TOV 7) aùti* xpavn pèv darò TGV Kkudpwwv (peydhor yàp 
tap’ aùroîs oi kiapor kai kaprepol) Idpares dè dort- 
dwroì mavtes Béppivor tà yàp Mémm T@v bépuwv cvp- 
pantovtes moLoùvta 0@paxas* dppnxtov È èket ylyve- 
rar TOò Oépuov TÒ Xéros, dorep képas' dotldes dì kai 
215 Épn, oTa rà ‘EMnued. 
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Both armies are drawn uf for battle. Descriftion of the 
forces of Phaethon, the king of the Sun. 
°Ereì dè kaipòs Tv, erdfavro Bde° Tò pèv deliòv Képas 
elyov oi ‘Immoyvroi ka) 6 BaoiXeds Toùs dplotovs Tepì 
alròv éywv° kaì fueîs èv TovTOLs uev' Tò d edevvpov oi 


Aayavdrtepow Tò dè uéoov oi ovupayor ®s Ekaotow TÒ . 


dè melòv ijoav puèv àupì tàs éfaxtoyiAlas pupiddas: 
erdy0ncav dè oùrws. àapdyvar map’ aùroîs mToMXoÌ kai 
peydhor yiyvovrai, todd T&v KvxAddòov vijowv Ekaotos 
pellov. Tovros mpooérate dvpiivar TÒv peratd TS 
ZeXmuns ka) roò ‘Ewogpdpov àépa. @s dè Tdxiota 
eferpydoavto kai medlov èrolnoav, èTì tobtov Tapérate 
tò Telov. Nyetro dè avrov Nuxreplwv è Eddidvaxtos 
tplros aùtos. T@L dè moXeplwv TÒ pèv evevvpov edyov 
oî ‘Imropvppnkes kai èv avroîs è Paédwv' Onpia dé tori 
péyiora Umdntepa, Toîs Tap Nuîv pipunéi Tpocedta, 
AV To peyé0ovs* è yàp péyuoros aùr@v kai dirAe0pos 
iv. épdyovto dè ov udvov oi èm' aùròv dAXà kai aùroì 
pddiota Toîs xépaow èéAéyovro dè oto elvar dupì tàs 
mévte pupiddas. èrì dì roò deftoî avrev èrdy0noay 
oi °Aepox@vwres, dvres kai oùror audi tàs mévre pvpid- 
das, mdpres ToÉdrai, kovaya peydiois èToyovpevor 
perà dè tovrovs oi ° Aepoxdpaxes, yiol Te dvres kai Te- 
Co), TAV pdyiuol ye kai oùrow moppwdev Yàp èopev- 
dduwv fapavidas Urmeppeyé0ers ka) 6 BAndeis odd èT' 
dAlyov àvréyew NÙvvaro* até0vnore dè, dvowòdlas Tivòs 


%» 


20 


225 


N 


30 


aùrika T® Tpavpari èyyeyvopévns: éAéyovto dè yplew TÀ 240 


BéAn pardyns Î@. eéxdpevor È aùrov erdy0ncav oi 


Kav\opxntes, 6TtAlTaL dures roi dyytpoyor, Tò Ti dos 


pipiow ÈxAjOnoav dì Kavropdxntes, dvi datior 


NED 
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pvxnrlvais éyp@vro Sépaci dè KavXlvois, Toîs àmò TEL 
245 dorapdywv. mANotov dè aùr@v ot KvvoBdAavor torn- 
cav, oùs éreuyppav aùr@ oi ròv Zelpiov xarowodyres, 
TevraxioyiAior, kai oùror dvòdpes kvvompdowror érì Ba- 
XAdvwv mTeporàv payduevor. èAéyovro dè kàkelvov 
vorepilev Tv ovppdywv, os te àmò Toò Tarafiov 
| 250 peretéurero opevdoriras, xa) oî NepeAoxévravpor. dir 
èxeîvor pèv, Tijs pdyns fòn kexpipévns, apikovro, ®s pr- 
Tore Operov® oi opevdovijfrar dè ovdè HXws Tapeyévovto' 
didep paoiv abroîs Borepov dpyiodévra Tòv Paédovra 
mupro\fjcar TV YXepav. Ttovalta pèv xa) Paé0wv 
255 ÈTijer Tapaokevi). 


The fight begins, in which the Moon°s army îs at first vic- 
torious. The arrival of the Cloud-centaurs reverses our 
£00d fortune. 


Zvpupléavres dè, èTedù) TÀ onpeta 7jp0n xaì ®ykMoavro 
éxarépwv oi dvor (Tovrors yàp avrì ca\mwoTAv yp@vrar), 
éudyovto. kai tò pèv ebevvpovr TOv “H\wr®v avrixa 
épuyev ovd ès yetpas defdpevov Toùs “Immoyimovs, kai 

260 fueîs eimoue0a xtelvovtes® tò defiòv È avt@v ekparer TOD 
èTì T@ Nuerépo evavipov’ kai èrefnAXbov oi ° Aepoxdv- 
wes di@bkovtes dypu' mpòs TOÙs melovs. eévradba dè 
xaxelvov emiBondobrrwv Epuyov èérmikx\lvavtes, kai pd- 
Mora èrTel Modovto ToÙs èTÌì TO elaviuo ocp@av vevixn- 

265 pévovs. TÎjs dè Tporrijs Xaympas yevopévns, toMNoì pèv 
(@vtes NAlokovto ToMXoi dè kai avnpotvto, rai tò atua 
épper moXù pèv èrì TOv vepàv, dote avrà Bdnreodar kai 
epubpà paiveo0ai, ola rap Muîv dvopévov Toò NXl0ov 
Palverar TodÙ dè kai els TAV YNV karéoralev, Gore pe 

270 elxdiecv, pu) dpa ToLovtov Tiwòs Kai Thar iva yevoptvov 
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“Ounpos vréraBev aluari doar tòv Ala èri TO TOÙ 
Zapmnddvos Bavdrwo. àvaotpéypavtes dè àmò Ts did- 
fews dio TpÉTALa èotfoapev, tò pèv èrì TOv dpayviwv 
tfjs melopaylas Tò dè ris depopaxlas èri TOv vepòv. 
dpri dì TovrwL yiyvopévov ifyyMovto Ùrò TAL cKkoT@bL 275 
oi NepeMoxévravpor TpooeXaspovtes, os éder mpò TRS 
pdyxns éAbetv TO Daédovri. kai di épalvovto mpooidyres, 
Béaua Tapadotdrarov, èÈ trrwv nTepurov kai àv0po- 
nov ovyxelpevow péye0os dè, tèv uèv avbpomtor Soov 
toù ‘Podiov KoXoocod èÉ fuioelas ès Tò dvo* TOL d 280 
Irarwv Soov veos peydins popridos. Tò pévror TAR00s 
aùrOv oùk àvéypaya, pi tw kai dmiotov déén, T0ro8- 
Tov 7fv. Nyetro dì aùr@v 6 èk ToÈ Zodiaxoî ToÉdrns. 
èrei dè Modovro Toùs dlXovs vevixmuévovs, èrì pèv Tòv 
Paédovra éreumov dyyeMav adbis èmévar aùro) dè 285 
diaratdpevor terapaypévors éumlatovor Toîs ZeXnvlrass, 
atdxtos mepì tiv dlwéfv kai tà Adpupa dieockedacpé- 
vos xa) mdvras pèv Tpérovow, aùròv dé TÒv Bacéa 
Katadiskovor Tpòs TV TONw kai tà TAetora T@V dp- 
véwv abùrod krelvovow àvéotacavr dè Kai tà TpOTALA, 290 
xaì xaréòpapov dtav TÒò drò TEL dpayv@v Tediov Vpar- 
pévov, épè dè kai dvo Tiwàs T@OvV éralpwv è(Gypnoar. 
on dè Tmapiv kai 6 Paé0wv kai adlis dia Tporara 
n èxelvov Toraro. 


We are taken caftive into the Sun. A wall of clouds is 
built to intercept the light. Terms of peace. Being re- 
leased and sent back to the Moon, we are pressed to stay, 
but decline. 


“Hpueîs pèv oÙv àmnydpeda ès tòv “HAuov adbnuepòv, 295 
rò Xeîpe èrlow dedévtes Gpoyvlov èmorbppor. «i SE 
Todiopreîv pèv oùk Eyuwrav TiV TMW èvost pid sovteS 
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dé tò peratù toî dépos àrerelyilov, Bore unxéri tàs 
avyàs amò Tod NAlov mpòs TV ceMunv diikerv. TÒ dè 
300 Teîxos iv demAodv, veperwror: Bore capàs ékXevwpis TÎs 
ZeXmvns èyeybver kaì vvxtì dimvereî TACa Karelyero. 
mueCopevos dè Tovrors dò ’Evdvpulwv méuyras ixéreve ka0- 
aipetv TÒ olkoddpngpa, kai) pù opas Tmepiopav èv okdrw 
Buorevovras* èmioyvetro dè kai popovs TeNÉéoev» Kai 
305 ovupayos éreodar kai pnxéri ToNeEunoew® kai bunpovs 
énì Tovrois dovvar 19eXev. oi dè Tepì Tòv Paédovra, 
yevopévns dis èkkAnotas, tf) mporepala puèv ovdèv Tapé- 
\Avoav Ts dpyîs Tr vorepala dè peréyvocavr. kaù 
éyévero 7) elpivun èrì rovros. ‘ Karà tdde cvv@kas 
310 èroupoavto oi ‘HX@rar kai oi ovupayor mpòs Ze\nvlras 
kai Toùs cvppudyovs, è) TO karaXbcrar pèv rods ‘HA sras 
tò diarelyioua kai pnxéri ès TV ZeXaunv èoBddderwv, 
àrododvar dè xkaù Toùs alxua\drovs, fnrèv Ekaotov 
xpnpdrwv Toùs dé Ze\invlras àpeîvar uèv avrovdpovs 
315 Toùs ye diAovs dotépas, Srha dè pù émpéperv Toîts 
‘HAerars, ovupayetv dè Ti dMAiXwv, iv tis èrln 
dopov dè droreNetv Exdorov èérovs Tòv BacXéa TGV 
Zeinurov To BaoWet TOVv ‘“HAwrav dpérov àdupo- 
péas puplovs ka) bumpovs dè opav alrév doùvar uv- 
320 plovs, Tùv È àarouklav MV és TÒv ‘“Ewopopov kowviv To- 
etodai, rai peréyew TOv dANwv TÒOv Bov\dpevov. èyypd- 
ya dè ràs ovv0inkas otmAn Mexrplvn kai àvaotffoa 
èv péow T® àdépi eri Toîs pedoplors. dpuocrav dì ‘H\w- 
TOv pèv Iupovlòns kai Oeplrns kaè PAdyios* ZeAnviràv 
325 dé Nyxrwp ka Mavios kaè IToXvAaumis.®  rovabrn 
pèv n elpnvn éyévero' edbùs dè TÒ teîxos ka0npetro 
Kai Muas Toùs alxuaXetovs àarédorav. èreì dè dpurd- 
peda ès TU ZeXpunv, Umnutialov Muas kai Mordlovto 
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perà daxpiwv ol te éraîpor kai é ’Evdvulwv avròs. 
kai ò pèv Nélov peîval te Tap alrò kai kowwveîtv TÎS 
àrotklas, imioyvobpevos Ùdbrev mpòs ydpov T)V Éavrod 
Ovyarépa. èyùò dè oUdauòs ere0dpnv, dll Nélovv àro- 
Tteupofvar xdrw ès T)v 0dAartav. @s dè éyva aduvvarov 
òv Tel0ewv, àrotépter fuas éoridoas émTà Npuépas. 


Manners and customs in the Moon. The food and drink 

and bodily structure of its inhabitants. 

“A è èv r@ peratd diarplBov èv Ti) Zeman xarevonoa 
xawà kai tapddota, tadta BobNopar elmeîv. Tpopà pèv 
TAoWw 7 alt) èterdàv yàp TÒp davaravowor, Barpdyovs 
dènTEowv èri TOv avOpdxwvr TOMO dè Tap aùrotîs elowv 

Ca) 9 , è 9 A là 
èv t® dép. Teropevor Ontwpéevmv dè, mepixa0eldpevoi, 
Gdoep d) Tmepì tpdarelav, Xdrtovoi TÒv dava0vuispevov 
xanvòv kai elwyoîvrar. oirw pèv di) Tpepovtar Towolre* 
motòv dè aùroîs éoriv anp Aro0XiBopevos ès kUlika, kai 
Uypòv àviets, Borep dpdcov. xkaròs dè vopllerar Tap 
aùtoîs, fv mov tis paraxpòs kaì dkopos 1° Toùs dè 
Kopfras kai pvodrrovtai. ÈrTì dè T@v Kounr@v àoTépov 

9 iN / N là 
Tovvavtlov Toùs KopnTas kaxdoùs vopllovor èmediuovv 
ydp Tuwes, oì kai mepì èkelvwv dinyotvro. kaì pv kai 

lA X € DI , y 
yévera duovor puxpòv èrèp Tà yovara. kai dvvyas èv 
Toîs Togìv ovk éxovow, aAdà mdvres eloì povodaktvAo:. 
àropirtovrar dè peri dpiusrarove kàTtedàv Î) TOvOCIw 
A lay LI fai € n LÀ \ 
N youvd(wvrai, yANakti TAV TÒ Opa idpodawv, Bore kai 
tupoùs dm aùrod myyvvodai, dAlyov TOÈ pédiros èti- 
otdfavtes: èAaov dè ToLoÙvTaL dò TOL Kkpoppiwov TmAvv 
Mirapév ‘Te ka) ed@des, @orep popov. daurérovs dè 


330 


335 


340 


345 


350 


TmoXàs éxovow ddpopopovs* ai yàp payes TOV Borpiwv 355 


elolv Gdotep Xdiala. xal por dokeî, etedàv èumeotv 
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dvepos duacelon Tàs àpurérovs èxkelvas, TdTe mpòs Muas 
xaratiate. ) XxdAiala, dappayévrov T@Ov Borpiov. T‘ 
pévror yaotpì Gorep mipa yp@vrar, TidévtEs Èv aùrij 
360 dowv déovrar. àvortmtà) Yàp abroîs ary kai mdNw 
x\ewoTh tot Evrepov dè èv aùrij ovdè frap palverai, 
n Toîro puovov, dt dareta évroode ka) \Xdows èotiv, 
Gdote kal tà veoyvà, étedàv piy@orv, és tavtnv Vrodverai. 
éodis dè Toîs pèv mAovolois dalivn, par0axn® Tots 
365 mévnor dè xaAkî) parti moXVYarka yàp tà éket yopla, 
kai èpydlovrar TÒv Yalkòv Udari brofpétavtes, Wdorep 
tà épia. Tepì pévror TOL 6padpòv, olovs Exovowv, dkvò 
pèv elmeîv, pn Tis pe voulon yesdeodar dià TÒ dmiotov 
Tod Adyov Spws dé kai ToÙTO Eép@. TOÙs 6plaXpods 
370 Tepiaiperods éxovor ka) dò BovAdpevos èÉeròv Tods 
ato purdrte, tor dv dendij detr obtw dè èv0épevos 
6pa. kaì mroMXoiì Tobds ogperépovs àrToNécavtes Tap 
dMAwv ypnodpevor ip@ow. ela) d oì Kkaì roMNods 
aTobérovs éyovoiv, oi TAovetor. Tà ®ra dè mTAardvwv 
375 pia éoTtìv adroîs' eloì È’ oì kai ÉUNiva éyovow. èrer- 
dàv dì ynpdon è dvbporos, oùk aTo@vnoket, GAM Boep 
ò xamvòs diaXvopevos «Afp yiyverar. xkaè unv kai dio 
0aîpa èv Toîts BarXelois è0eacdpnv. KkArontpov péyi- 
otov Kettar VTèp ppéaros où mAvv Babéos. dv uèv oùv 
380 els Tò ppéap karafi TIS, dkover TALvTWw TOV Tap’ fuîv 
èv tf yi \eyopévwv® èàv dè els tTò xdrontpov àro- 
BAéwn, mdoas pèv modes mavta dì é0vn ipa, Gorep 
apeot®s éxdorors’ TOTE Kai Tods olkelovs éyò ébea- 
odunv xaì taoav Tv Tarpida' el dè kàakeîvol pe Ébpov 
385 oùk éxw TÒ doparès elteîv. Boris dì pù) Tiotever TadTA 


obrws Èyeuv, dv more kai aùròs èketoe aAplkntai, eloerai 
ds dAy0j Xéyw. 
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Leaving the Moon, we are carried through the Zodiac to the 
City of Lanterns, and thence to Cloud-cuckoo-town. 


Tore è oùv dotacdpevor Tòv BaciNéa kai toùs àugp' 
aùròv, éuBdvres àniy0npev, èuoi dè kaì d@pa édwxev 
6 Evdvpiov dio pèv TOv dalivov yirovav Tévre dè 390 
xarkoîs kaì mavotMav deppivnv® è mavta Èv TO KyTei 
xatéhitov. ovvétepte dè uîv kai “Imtoybrovs xilovs, 
Tapatépypovras dyp. oradiwv mevtarooltwv. èv dè TE 
mapdriw TmoMXàs pèv kaù dNdas y@pas mapnperpapev 
mpooéoyopev dè kai TO “Ewopopw dpri ovvorxilopévo, 395 
xaì àrofBavtes Vvdpevodueda. éuBdvres dè els TÒv 
Zwdiardv Èv Aaporepà Tapnerpev TÒv MALov, Èv Xpò TAV 
yNv Tapamxéovres® où yàp àméBnperv, xaltor TOMXà TÉV 
éralpwv èTtévpovrrwor GANN è dvepos oùk èpu-ev. 
édedueda pévror TV yYopav evbani Te kai mlova kai 400 
eùvàpov ka) ToMX@v àya0@v peormv. idovtes dè fpuas 
oi NepeMoxévravpoi, piodopopoîvres Tapà TH Paé0ovti, 
èéténtnoav ètì Tv vabv, kai padovres èvotovàovs 
àvexbpnorav. in dè kai oi ‘Immdyuror daTEANNYOECar' 
mievoavtes dè T)V èmiodoav vUxta Kai Mpuépav Tepì 405 
éomépav apixdpeda ès TV Avyvororw kaXovpévnv, 7}òn 
tòv kdrw Tioùv di@kovtes6 ) dè mOMis atm keîrar 
peratò toò IMMewddovr kaè Tod “Ydòmv dàépos, Ta- 
mewvorépa pévror todd TOÙ Zmdiaxoî. àmofBàvtes dè 
dv0pwrov pèv ovdéva ebpopev Xbyvovs dè moXXoùs Tepi- 410 
Oéovras, kai èv Tfj ayopà kai Tepì tòv Aipéva diatplBovras, 
Toùs pèv puxpoùs kai Gorrep elmetv mevnTas® dMiyovs dè, 
TOv peydXewv kai dvvaròv, TAbvv Xapmpods kai Tepipavets. 
olknoers è’ aùroîs xal Avyve@ves ldia Exdora trenotapro, 
xaì avro) dvduara eîxov, Waotep oi dvApuwror, Koi urto av 
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mpoieuévwov Mxovoper® kai oUdèv fuas Ndtkovv, ddià kat 
érì Eevla ékdAovv® pets dì Buws epoBovpeda* xal oùre 
dermrvoar ovre Unv@cal TS Nuov erddunoev. apyeta 
ò aùroîs év péon Tr moder Temolgrai, évda È dpywv 
420 alt@v du dAns vuxtòs xd0grai, dvopaoti xa\@v Ekaotov. 
òs è dv pù vraxovon karadikd(erar àrodavetr, ©s 
Murov tiv TAbiv® Ò de Odvards tori ofeo0fvar. Tape- 
ot@tes dè ka fueîs Ewp@pev tà yiyudpeva, kai fxovopev 
dua TOvV Nlyvwwv àdroXoyovpévov kai tàs alrias \eyévrwv, 
425 $U ùs éBpddvvov. év0a kai tòv Muerepov Xbyvov èyvepica, 
Kai Tpocertov aUròv Tepì TOVv Kar” otlkov èmvvdavdunv 
Srws éyouev ò dé por tAvta dimyoaro. TLV pèv oòv 
vixta Èèkelunv avrod éuelvapev Tm) dè èmiovon dpavtes 
érAéopev iMòn tANnotov TOv vepàv. év0a è) kaì TRv 
430 NepeAoxoxkuvylav méXiv \dévres è0avudoapev, où pévroi 
èeréBnuev aùrijs* où yàp ela tò mvedpa. BacMevew 
pévror avr@v éNéyero Kopwwòs 6 Kortuplwvos. kai èyò 
éuvijo0nv °Apioropdvovs Tod moto, avòpòs vropoù xal 
a\n0oîs kai udrnv èp oîs éypayrev dmtoTovpévov. 


We descend to the Ocean again, and are swallowed, shid 
and all, by an enormous sea-monster. 

435  Tpitn È àrò ravrns Npépa, kaù tTòv ’Qxeavòv MÒN 
vcapòs éwp@uev yîv dè oùdapoî, TAMv Ye TOV èv TO 
aépu kai avrai dè mvpoetdets ON kai Urepavyeîs èpav- 
tàCovto. TH Terdprn dè Tepì peonuBpiav, paraxòs 
évdidévtos ToÒ mvevuaros kai ovvildvovros, èmi TV 

440 0dAartav kareréOnuev. ®s dè Toò Udaros è ravoaperv, 
Bavpudorov ®s Ùmepndopeda kai Vmepeyalpopev kaù TACav 
edppoovvnv èék TOv Tapévrwv èrovovpeda kai àrofBàvtes 
eunxopeda' kaì yàp éruxe ya\nun odoa kai evorabodv 
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tò méiayos. toe dè apx xax@v pel0vav ylyveoda 
modAdkis 7 mpòs Tò Bérriov perafBoXn kai yàp Mpeîs 445 
dio povas Qpépas èv ebdla mAevoavtes, TI Tpirys 
vTopawvovons, tpòs avloyovra Tòv MA1ov apra ip@per . 
Onpla kaì xrn, toMdà pèv kal dMia èv dè péyiotov 
àmdvrwv, Scov otadiwv yuMlov ka) revrakoolov TÒ 
péye0os' èmjer dè kexnvòs kaì mpò moXMNoî Tapàrtov 450 
t)v OdAartrav àpp® Te mepuxAv(bpevov kai Toùs dèévras 
èxpatvov, dfeîs TmAvLTas dGomep okodotas Kai Nevkoùs 
Gotep eNepavtlvovs. fuets pèv 0Ùv tò Borarov dA\MXovs 
mpocermovtes kai mepiBd\Aovtes èpuévoper tò dè 1Òn 
Tapîjv, xaì àvappopifravr Muas aùti vat Kkarémiev. où 455 
uévror épOn ovvapdéar Toîs ddodowv, dNhià dià TOY 
aparwpdrwv 7) vads els Tò elow dietétecev. 


Description of the monster’s inside, and what we found 
there. 

°Ereì dè évdov iuev, TÒò pèv mpP@TOL oKkdros iv, kai 
oder éwp@pev® Borepov dè avrod dvayavovros eldopev 
xUros péya, kaì mdvrn Tiatù ka UmAòvr, ikxavòr 460 
pupidvòpw rider èvorkeîv. Eketvro d èv péo® kaì puxpoi 
îIx0des kaì dMAa Onpla moXXà ovykeroppéva xa) TAolwv 
iorla kai dyxvpar kai av0poror doréa kai poprla’ 
xarà pécov dì kai) yî xaì \dpor 7Toav, tuoi dokeîv, Èk 
ris IAvos fjv xatémve ovvilavovoa. Un yoùv èT° aùrijs 465 
xai dévòpa Tavroîa èrepuxer, xaì \dyava éBeBXaotike, 
kai ègker tAvra tÉerpyacpévos® meplperpos dè Ts Yis 
otddio diaxdoror al terrapdrovra. iv dè Ideîv kai 
Opvea tà BaXdrtia, Adpovs kai dAkvdvas, èTi r@v devdpwv 
veortevovta. TOTE pèv oÙv èmì ToXù èdaxpvopev* Vorepov 470 
dè dvaotioas Toùs éralpovs tiv pèv vaòv dTeotneltaxev 

Cc 
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aùroì dè tà mvpeîla ovvrplpavtes kai) àvaravoavres 
. detmvov èk TOvV mapévrov èrorovueta. rmapérerro dè 
dagpbova kaì tavrodatà kpéa r@v ix0vwv, kai Udwp tri Tò 
475 éx toÙ Ewopopov elyxopev. Tf èmiovon dè diavaotàrtes, 
et more dvaydvor Tò Kijros, dMNore pèv yijv kaì dpr 
éwpopev dANore dè udvov Tòv oUpavòv, ToXAdkis dè kai 
 opoovs. kai yàp nodavrdpeda pepopévov atroî dééws 
mpòs rav pépos Tijs BaXdrtns. èmel dè Mdn è0ddes Ti 
480 diarpiBn èyiyvdpuea, XaBòv érTà T@v tralpwv éBddilov 
ès tiv DAnv, Tepioxéypao0ar tà mAvta Bov\dpevos. odTw 
dè meévre BAovs dier0®v aoradlovs eUpov iepòv Iocrerdà- 
‘ pos, ©s édjhov N eTtypapi), kai per’ où Todd kai TApovs 
modXods kai othAas èm' aùr@v, TANolov Te mny}V Bdaros 
485 diavyods' ri dé kai xvvòs VAak)v Mrovoper kai xatvòs 
èpalvero moppw0ev kal tiva kai éravdiv elkdlopev. 


We meet an old man and his son, who have lived here 
twenty-seven years. After hearing our story the old man 
tells his own, and describes the region in which we are. 


Zrovò oòv Badilovres epiorduea Tpeopimn kai 
veavioxo, pudia mpodipws mpaoidv tiva èpyafopévors 
kai Swp àrò Ts mNYÎs è aùr)v dioyerevovorn no0év- 

490 tes 0Ùv dua ka) poBnbévres Eornpuev: xàxeîvor dè, tavròv 
Muîv bs TÒ elkòs ma06vres, dvavdor mapeotmKecar® xpd- 
vw dè 6 mpeoBitns épn, “Tives dpa ipets torì, © Éévor ; 
morepov,” épn, “Tv èvallwv dairuovwv, 7 dvbporor dv- 
otvXxeîs Nuîv TapariMotor ; Kai yàp Npuets dv0pwror 

495 dptes kal èv yi Tpapévres viv BaXdrtio! yeydvapev, kai 
ovvrnybueta TH Tepiéyovri Tovr@ Onpliw, od è Tà- 
oyouev axpiBòs eldéres. Tebvdvar pèv yàp elkdloper, 
(iv de miorevoper.” npòs Taîra kdyò elrov ‘Kai 
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Npuets Tor dvbpwror vepAvdes èopèv, ® mdTep, aùr® oxd- 
der mpénv xkararo0évres. mponXbopev dè vi» BovAd- 500 
pevor padeîv tà èv Ti) UAn ws xe. m70AAî) ydp TIS Kai 
Adoios epaivero. Bdalpwv dé TIS, bs touev, Muas fyaye, 
oé Te dyropévovs kaì elcopévovs Bri pù pudvor èv TEÒe 
xabelpyueda T® Onplo* dAlà ppdcov Muiv TRI FEavTOD 
tiyxnv, Boris Te Dv kai Grws debpo eloAbes.”” 6 dè où 505 
mporepov édn èpeîv oddè Tevoeoda. Tap Nuov, mpv 
fevlwy Tèv Tapévrwv peradoîvar ka) \aBòv Npuas 1yev 
étì Tmv olklav, (érerolnto dì aùrdpxn, kai otiBddas 
évpkodépnro, kaù TAMAa ètiprioro') mapadeis dè nutv 
Adyxavd Te xaì àxpddpva kaì Îx0îs éri dè kai oîvov 510 
éyxéas, éterdi) ixavos èkopéo@npev, érvvodpero è ère- 
TOvdeLuev® xayò mAvTa éÉs dinynodynv, Tév Te yeu@va 
Kai tà èv tf) viog xaì Tòv Èèv T@ dep TAoùv Kaì Tòv 
moMepov kai TdÀa, péypi Ts és TÒ KijTOs Karadbrews. 
ò è vrepdavpdoas kaì aùròs èv péper tà Kka0° aùròv 515 
diefnet, Aéyov, “ Tò puèv yévos eluì, @ Éévor, Kirpios* 
opundeis dè rar’ èuroplav àmò TS marpldos perà 
Tadòs, dv dpare, ka) dAXwp TtoMXèv olker®v éTeov 
els “IraMfap, moux(XAov poprov kopl(wv Èrì ves peydns, 
iv èrì ordpari Toù K]rovs dradeNvpevnv tows twpdkare. 20 
péxpi pèv ov ZixeXlas euruy@s dierdevcapev® Èxetdev 
dè dpraodévtes avéuo opoòpg@ rpiraîo: és TÒv *Qxeavòw 
amnvelyOnpev, 0a TO KMTeL Tepiruyovres kai aùrapòpor 
xararo0évtes dio Mueîs, Tv diav èàTodapovrwr, 
éosPnpuev. Odyavres dè roùs éralpovs kai vaòv T@ 525 
Hoced@v derudpevor tovrovì Tòv fBlov (@pev, \dya- 
va pèv xymevovtes lx0îs dè orovpevor Kai akpodpva. 
TOMI} dè os dpare ) Un, xaì pmv ka) durérovs éxe 
TodXàs, dp Gv fotos otvos yiyverar xaì tiv mnYNV dè 
C 2 
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530 lows eldere xaAXlorov ka yruypordrov Udaros. eUvhv 
dè darò TOL PUXXèv Towvueda ka) TÈp dpbovov xalo- 
pev, xaì Opvea dè Onpedopev tà elomerdpeva xaì (@vras 
ix0%s aypevopev ètidvres èrì tà Bpayxla Tod Onplov, 
év0a kaì Aovdue0a, 6Torav èTdvunowper. Ka) pumv 

535 xaì NMiuvn où moppw toriv aNpvpà, otadiwv eltoor TmYv 
teplperpov, ix0%s éyovoa mavrodartovs* év 7 kai vyxd- 
pela kai mAéopev èTi okdpovs pixpoî, è éyò èvavin- 
yodpunv. éTn dì Muîv èori Tijs xarandoews Taîra éntà 
kai elkoot. 


We hear of other inhabitants besides ourselves, who are said 
to be unpleasant neighbours. A council of war. 


340 Kai rà pèv dia lows @épev èdvvapeda’ oi dè 
yeltoves fuòv kai mdporror rpbòpa yareroì xa) Bapeîs 
elowv, dpextoi Te dvres kai dypior.” “°H yàp,” épnv èyò, 
“ gal dMMoi Tivés elow èv TO Kirer ;” “ IToXMXol pèv oòv,” 
pn, “kai dfevot, kaì tTàs poppàs aANokoror. tà pèv 

545 yàp éorépia kai ovpaîa ris Vins Tapixaves olkodow, 
é0vos èyXeAvotòvr kai kapaBorpdowrov, paxpov kai 
Bpaod kaiì @uopdyov' tà dè ris érépas TÀevpas, karà 
tòv detròv Toîxov, Tpirwvopévònres, tà pèv dvw àv- 
9p&ros éoudres tà dè KATWw Toîs yadedras* irrov 

550 pévror ddikol elor TOV dMNwv' Tà Aaià dè Kapxivoyeipes 
xaì Qvvvoxéparoi, ovppaytav Te kal piilav mpòs éav- 
Toùs Tetompévor Tv dè peodyarav véuovrar TTayovpl- 
dar ka) Wyrrotodes, yévos pudyipov kai dpopurosrarore 
tà ÉGa dè mpòs alrò Tò otduari tà moMÀà pèv épnpà 

555 goti, mpook\vlopeva TI VaNartn. dpuws dè èyò raîra 
érow, boeoov roîs Wnrrotoow èmrored@v éxdotov éTovs 

dorpea Tevraxbora. ToLait) pèv i yopo tor» dpùs 
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dé xpn bpav drws dvunodpea Torovrors éQveoi pdyeodai, 

kai $7ws Biorevoopev” “ TIdoor d,” Epnv èyò, “ obroi 
màvres elol;” “ IMAelovs,” épn, “TOv yAlwv.” ‘““OTa 560 
dè riva elolv abroîs;” ‘Oùdèv,” épn, “Av dora Tèv 
ix0veov” ‘“Odxoîv,” épav èyò, “dpior’ àv éyxor dià 
pdyns éN0eîv aùroîs, dre odov àvérdos, aòrovs ye 
©TALWopévovs. el yàp kpatqoopev alr®v, dde®s TodoLTÒD 
olkjoopev.” édofe Taîra, ka) àteNOdvtes èmì vadv 565 
Tapecrxeva(6peda. 


After two days conflict our enemies are exterminated or driven 
out, and we are left in undisturbed possession. 


Aîrla dè Toò moMéuov EéueMMev éoeodar Toù popov 
7 oùx amddoois, n TÎjs mpodeoplas èveotdbons. kai dì) 
oi pèv émeprov Tòv dacpòv àaTtartoùvtes Ò dè Urepot- 
tiKOs aToxpuvdpevos Aatedliwie Toùs àyyélovs. TpÈTO 570 
oùv oi Pnrrotodes kal oi Ilayovpidar yaMeralvovtes T@ 
Ekw0dpw (Toùro yàp èkareîro) perà TOANOD BopiBov 
èmpecav. Npuets dè, T)V Epodov Vrontesovtes, èfomri- 
odpevor àvepévopev, Adyxov Tivà mporkfavtes àvdp@v 
mévre Kai elkoowv. mpoelpnro dè avroîs èv TH èvéòpa, 575 
ererdàv iIdwor TapeAnAvbdras Toùs moNepiovs, èravi- 
oracda” xaì oùrws èrolnoav. èrmavaordvies yYàp 
xatòmiw ékomtov aùrods, ka) nuets dè kai aùroì, mévre 
kai elkoor Tòv dpidpòv dvres (ka) yàp kai é Zx(v0apos 
kaì è raîts aùrod ovveotparevovto), Auridlopev, kai 580 
ovupléavtes Bvuo xkaù poun diexivdvveboper. —TÉ“OS 
dè Tpom)v avr@v momodpevor xaredibtapev dypi mpòs 
ToÙs pwrieods. àTédavov dè Tèv pèv ToNeulwv éBdopr- 
xovra ai èxaròv Nuov dé els kai d rufeprirtos, tociros 
rAevpî diatapeîs TÒ perkppevov. èrelump nav Sv TN SE 
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nuépav xal TAV vixta èmmvAiodueda Ti) pdyn xaì tpo- 
mawv tormoapev, fayiv Enpàv derpivos dvamifavtes. 
tn vorepala dè xaì oi dior alo'0dpevor Tapfoav, tò puèv 
defiòv képas éxovres oi Tapixaves (fyeîro dè aùr@v 
590 IIjAapos) tò d edbvvpov oi Ovvrvoréparor Tò péorov dè 
oi Kapkivdyespes. oi yàp Tpirovopévònres Tv Novylav 
ayov obderépors ovupayeîv mpoaipovpevoi. iuets dè 
mpoatavrjoartes aùroîs mepì tò Iocerdsviov Tpocepl- 
Éapev, toXXf} Bon xpépevor. àvrijyer dè TÒ xjros @orep 
595 tà ati ara. Tpedpevor dè aùrods, Ate yvyviras dvras, 
xalì xaradidtavrtes ès TmV UNnv TÒ Xouròv èTexparodpuev 
Ts Yijs. kaì per où rrodò kipukas àrooteldavtes 
vexpovs te aunpoùvro kai rep) pirlas dieMéyovto. iuîv 
dé ovk éddker otévdendar dAAà Ti vorepalg yopnoav- 
600 tes èm° aùrods rdvras dpdnv èferbypapev, TAV TÉV 
Tpirwvopevòntor. obror dè ®s eidov tà yiyvdpeva, dia 
dpdavres èk Tòv Bpayylwv àpfikav airods els tiv 0ddar- 
Tav. mMpueîs dè T)U xopav èémeMbdvres, Epnpov Nn od- 
cav T@v Toleplwv, Tò Nouròv àdde@s KarproDîpev, tà 
605 roddà yvuvaolors Te kai xuvnyeotors yxpwpevor kai dya- 
merovpyoîuvres kai Tòv Kapròv ovykopildpevar TOV ÈK 
r@v devdpwv' xal HXws égxeruev Toîs év dec poraplp pe- 
ydio kai dpixtw TpPvpeaoi xa) \eAvpévos. 


From the monsters open jaws we descry another marvellous 
sight ; a strange tribe of giants upon floating islands. 
°Evuavròv pèv oùv Kaì pijvas dxT® ToÙTOv dilyopev Tòv 
610 rpémov. T@G È èvvdaro unvì, téuntn ioTapévov, Tepì TRV 
devrépav roò orduaros dvostiv, (dat yàp dî Toùro xarà 
rv dpav éxdornv èroler TÒ Kross, Gore Nuas mpòs Tàs 
dvolters texualpeoda. tàs Gpas) TEP. cÙv TV devrtpov, 
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®s épnv, dvortiv dpvo Bot te moMXi kai 96pvBos frove- 

To, dorep Kelescpara xaì elpeotar. Tapaxdévtes oùv 615 
averpmvcapev èT° aùrò tò ordua Toò Anplov, kal otdv- 
tes évdorepa TOv ddévrwv kadewpòpev amdrrwv dv èyè 
eidov deapdrov Tapadotérarov, dvòpas peydhovs Boov 
Nuiotadialovs Tàs MAixlas, èrì) vijowv peydiwv Tpor- 
mAéovras, Gotep èTì tpinpòv. olda uèv àrlotos èos- 620 
xéra iotopfowr, Méfw dè Suos. voor foav èrmiKets 
pèv où mdvv dè viymXai, Soov éxaròv oradlev éxdorn 
tiv meplperpov. èrì è aùrèv érdeov T@v àvdp@v èxel- 
vav apupì Toùs etkooi ka) éxardv. Tovtov dè ai pè» 
map Èxdrepa Tfjs vijoov xalpevor épetfs èxwrnAdrovr, 625 
xvtapittors aùrorAddows pueydhais kaì aùroxdpois, ®0- 
mepei éperpoîs.  xatémw dè èrèl Ts mpiuvns, ®s èddxei, 
xuBepunmns èri Adpov dymhoî elorijzer yarkoîv xv 
anddrior, oradiatov TÒ unfkos. èrì dè rfjs apépas Baov 
reocapdkovra ©Tdiopévor alrov épdyovro, mAvra èor- 630 
xores avbpetoss, TAMV TRS xbuns. abrn dè rip iv rai 
éxalero, bote ovdè Kopv0wv édéovro. àvtì dè iorlwv é 
dvepos éuTlatwv TH Un, TONI} ovon év éxaotn, éxdA- 
mov Te avri)v kai épepe TV vIjorov, 7) é0éior d xufepvi- 
tus. Kedevoti]s È èperorimxer aÙroîs, Kai mpòs TùV el- 635 
peclav dééws èxivoîuvto, MGoep tà paxpà rev TAolwv. 


The Battle of the Islands. 

Tò puèv oòv Tp@rov io Î) Tpeîs éopopev' Botepov È 
épdrnoavr Srov éfaxdoror ka) Biaotdvres èroNépovy rai 
èvavpudyovv. ToMdai pèv oùÙv aprimpwpor cvinpaocovto 
aNAnhars modali dè kai éuBAnbeîcar xaredvovto, ai dè 640 
ovutdexbuevar Kaprep@s dinyavllovto, roi sb ideas 
dredvovro. ol yàp ÈTi T°S Tpopas Terayitvor SSRSS 
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éredelkvuvto mpo0vpiav eteufalvovtes kai avaipoùvtes® 
. éCSyper dè ovdels. dvrì dè yeup@àv ciùnpàv TAVTOIAS 
peydhovs èxdedeévovs dANAiAors èTepplatovv: oi dè Te- 
pemhexopevor TT) UAN karetyov TÙ)V vijoov. éBaMXov pév- 
ro kai èrlrowokov dotpéors Te duatotAn0éor xa) omdy- 
yous TAebpialors. fyetto dè TObV puèv Aloxoxévrav- 
pos tèv dè Oadaccotdtns* xai udyn adroîs èyeyévnro, 
650 @s éddkeu, Nelas EÉvera. éAéyero yàùp è Oalaocototns 
modàs dyéhas delpivwv Tod AloXoxevravpov éinAaxévat, 
®s Tv akoverv èrixaXovvrwvr dios kai tà dvopara 
TOv BarWéwv èripowpévov. TÉNOS dè vixbowv oi Toù 
AloXokevraspov, ka vjoovs Tèv Toleulwv karadvovow 
655 aupi tàs mevrijkovta xaì ékarov* ka) dMNas Tpeîs Xap- 
Bdvovow abroîs avdphdow ai dè Nora mpipuvav kpov- 
oduevar épvyov. oi dè uéypi Tivòs dibéavtes, èreòm 
éomépa iv, tpandpevor mpòs TÀ vavdyia, TOv TAelotwwy 
étexparnoav Kai tà éavr@v avelhovto. xaì yàp èkei- 
660 vv Karédvrav vijoor oùk èNdrrovs TOV 6ydomkovra. 
éotnoav dè kai tpoTaLov Ts vynoopaylas, èmì TM Kepadi 
Toò xrovs plav TOV ToNeulwv vjowv avaotavpsoartes. 
éxelvyv pèv oÙv TV vixta Tepi Tò Onplov nUAlcavro, 
eEédyavres avro tà amdyera kai èm° ayxup®v TANCIOv 
Oppuodpevor. kaè yàp dyxbpas èxp@èvro peyddais dva- 
Mpais Kaprepaîs. Ti) Vvorepala dì 0Qiravtes èTì TOd 
xijrovs kai Toùs olkelovs Odywravtes èm° aùroò àrétAeov 
Ndduevor, kai domep maLavas ddovtes. Taîra pèv tà 
Katà Tv vyoopaxlav yiyvopeva. 
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Tired of our long imfrisonment we contrive a means of 
escape, and launch our vessel once more on the open sea. 


Tò è amò rovrov unkéri pépov èyò TV Èv TG KMre 
diaurav dyx0duevds te Ti povm unyxavnv tiva èlfrovv, 
dl is dv èHerbeîv yévorro. kaì tò pèv mp@tov édofev 
nuiv diopitaci xarà Tòv detiòv Totyov àarodpavar’ kai 
apédpevor diexomtopev. èmerdì dè mpoeN@dvtes Soov 
mévre otadlovs ovòdèv Muiopev, toò dpUyparos èTavod- 
peda TRv dè VAnv kaîorar diéyvwper’ oùrw yàp dv TÒ 
x)ros aro0aveîv. el dè Toro yévorro, fadla èpueMMev 
nuîv écerdar 7) étodos. àapédpevor oùv àrò TOLV oùÙ- 
palwv èxalopev xa) fuépas pèv énrà kai vixtas tras 
avarr0tws ele Toò Kavparos® dyòon dè kaù èvvatn 
ovvleuev aùroù vocodvros*  àpydrepov yoîv àvéyacke 
kai elmore dvaydvot, tayxùò cvvépve. dexarn dè kai év- 
derdtn TÉMeov àtevevexpwro rai Ivo@des fv. TI dw- 
derdtn dè puoyis évevonoapev, ©s, e un Tis Yavdvros av- 
Toò Urootapiéete ToÙùs youplovs dare unkéri cvyxXetoas, 
xvdvvevropev xaraxAdewodévres èv vexrpo aùr@ àmoXé- 
oa oro dì Tò otdua peyddais doxoîs diepeloavtes 
Tiv vadv ereokevdlopev, Udwp Te ®s évi TAetoTOv èuar- 
Adpevor xa) TàMXa érirmdera. vfBepuinoerv È éuerXev ò 
Zx(v0apos. TH È ériovon TÒ pèv fòn ere@viker Muetîs 
ò daveAkioavtes tè mioîov kai dià TEvV dparwudrwor 
diayayovtes xaì éx T@v dddyrwv èfdpavtes Npéua kal- 
mxapev és T)V OdAarrav® èravafdvres è èrì rà vòra 
xa Oioavres T6 Iocedavi avroò rapà Tò rporarov 
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nuépas te Tpeîs èmavAiodpevor (vavepla yàp iv) terdprn 
àamtemNedcaper. 


We make our way across the Frozen Sea and reach the 
Island of Cheese. 

“Eva è moMMoîs ròv èx rfjs vavuaylas vexpoîs àmnv- 
T@pev kai mpoowxédopev' kai tà o@para xaraperpo0y- 
30 tes é0avudlopev. xa) Quépas pév Twas ènXéopev 
eUxpdr® dépi xp@pevow éterra Bopéov rpoòpoè rvevcav- 
ros uéya xpUos èyévero, ka) è abùroò rav èndyn Tò 
TéÉXayos, oùx éferumoNfjs pudvov ddià rai és Bdbos, Soroy 
ès rerpaxoolas dpyvlas dere xa) àmoBdvtas diabéery 
35 èTì TOÙ xpvardAAov. èmpévovros oÙv ToÙ mvevparos, 
pépew où dvvdpevor Towdvde TL Èmevofoapev. (dò dè TmV 
yvdunv amopnrdpevos fv ò ZEx(v0apos). okdyavres yàp 
év T® Udari ommharov péeyrotov èv TOUTE éuelvapev 
nuépas tpidkovta, TÙp dvaralovres Kai oirovpevor Toùs 
40 ix00s° ebploxopev dé abrods dvopurtovtes. èmeròì de 
jon éTédure Tà èemimfdera, mpooeN0dyres kai T)V vady 
Temnyviav àvaotacravtes Kai merdoavrtes T)V db00vnv 
eovpopeda GSosrep mAÉovres Nelws kai mpoonvès, eri Tod 
mdyov dioriodalvovres. Nuépa dè méuatn dhéa Te 1òn 
45 îjv kaì ò tdyos èNvero kai Uòwp mAvrra adbis èylyvero. 
mhevoavtes ov Soov Tpiaxogtovs otadlovs rod pupa 
xaì èpiun Tpoonvéex0npev, dp fis Uop NaBovres (èr- 
ededolter yàp ]òn) al dvo raspovs aypiovs xararotebrav- 
tes àretMebcapev. oi dè Tadpor oùror TÀ Képara oùx 
so èrì Tijs kepaXîs elyov, dAX° Brrò Toîs dpbaXpots, Gorep 
ò Mé@pos nélov. per’ où ToAòd dè els TEXayos èveBalvo- 
per, où Uòdaros dAdà ydaxtos. kaì vîjoos év avr@ 
épalvero Aevxi, TAipns dprermv. Tv dè n vivos Topds 
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péyiotos, TAvv ovumemnyòs, @s dorepor  èupaydyres 
éudbopev, otadlwv elkoormévre Tò Teplperpov ai È 55 
dumeror Borpiwov TANpes® où pévror oîvov ddrà ydia 
éÈ aùror àmoAMBovres erlvoper. iepdv È èv péon Ti 
viog àverodéunro Tararelas ris Nypnidos, @s èdjAov 
rò értypappa. Soov È oùv ypdvov éket èpelvapev dyrov 
pèv 7) Yî xaì aitlov drfipye Toròv dè tò èk T@v Borpiwv 60 
ydia. BarMedev dè rovrwv rav ywplav èXéyero Tupè 

n Za\pwvéws, perà TqV evredbev àraMAay}v rairnv mapà 
toù Hooed@vos XaBodora Tv TURI. 


The Cork-foot people. The Island of the Blest, with its 
fragrant smells, îts musical birds and breezes. 


Metvavres dè fuépas èv TI mMop mévre Tm Éxmn 
efwpuioapev, aùpas pév Tivos Taparepmovons Xewokd- 65 
povos dè odans Tijs daXdrtns. Tri dydén dè Nuépa 
miéovres, oùk éri dirà Tod yddaxtos ° jon év dApvp® 
xai xvav@ Udari, xadop@pev avIpeétovs ToMNOÙs èrl roù 
Tteddyovs diabéovras, dmavra fpuîv mpoceoudras kai tà 
odpara xai rà peyé0n, TAV povov T@ev Tod@L® TadTa 70 
yàp Ppeidiva etxov dp où di) oluar kai èkaNoîvro 
PerAdrodes. é0avudlopev oùv idovres où Barnti(opévovs, 
GX Umepéyovras T@v kvpdrwv xaì ade@s ddorropotvras* 
oi dè xkaì rpoonecav kai) Nordlovro iQuas “EMqvr 
porvi, éheyov te els Peldò T)v aùròv marpida érelye- 75 
oda péxpi pèv dI Tivos avrwdoLTApovv fuin Tapabéovtes® 
elta àrorpamdpevor Tfs 6dod èBddilov, ebmAovav Nuiv 
erevédpevor. per dAlyov Bè moMai vijooi èpalvovro* 
minolov uèv té àprorepov N Però, és Îv èketvor to- 
mevdovr, mois èrì pueydiov xa) orpoygiàoo  qaàt de 
rarounovuévn. iépprdev dè xa ponrcv tv detid 
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Tévre péyiorar ka) infmAdrarai, xa) Tip mod àn 
aùr@v àveralero. karà dè rv mpépav pla TAareta kai 
rate, oradlovs àtéyovoa oùk èAdrrovs Tevraxoctmr. 
85 òn dè mAnolov re iuev, rai Gavpaoti Tis aÙpa mepiér- 
vevrev Muas, Pdeta kai edbdns, olav poor 6 cvyypapeds 
‘Hpédoros amélew ris eUdalpovos *Apaflas. otov yàp 
àTò poòwv kai vapxloowv kai vaxiv0wv kai kplvov kaù 
wp, eri dè pvppluns kai dd@pvns xal dure\dv0ns, ToLod- 
90 Tov Muîv TÒò NIù TpooéBaMXev. nobévres dè TI dop 
Kai xppotà èk paxp&v mévev èAnloavres kar’ 6Alyov 
òn mAnotov Ts vjoov èyiyvopeta. év0a È kai ka0- 
emp@pev \ipévas te ToXXods Tepì TaCav àkAvorovs kai 
peydhovs, Torapos Te diavyeîs èfidvras fpéua ès TV 
95 OdAarrav® éri dè Neu@vas kai Mas kai dpvea povotrà, 
tà pèv èrì rev Nidvwev diovra modà dè kai èrì T@v 
xAddwv. ap dè ko$pos kai eùtvovs Teprexéyvro TÙiY 
x@pav® kai adpar dé tives pdelar diatvéovoai Npépa TV 
inv dieodNevov® Gore xa) àtò TOV KAdIwwv Kkivovpévov 
100 Tepmvà kai ovvexi péin arecvpllero, touxdra Toîs èr° 
épnplas avAfpao: tov TAaylwy av\@v. xal pv xa Bor 
ovppixtos Nfrovero dbpovs, où BopvBddns, dAl° ola yé- 
vor dv èv ovproolo, r@ov pèv avAovvrwv, dddwv dè 
eravovviwv évlwv dè kporovvrwv mpòs allòv f xi0dpav. 
105 Tovtors draci x«phovpevor xatmx0npev. bpploavtes dè TRY 
vadv àmeBalvopev, TOv Exlv0apov èv aùrij kai dio T@Y 
ralpwv àTtodITOvTes. 


We are brought before the king Rhadamanthus for exami- 
nation, and are permitted to stay awhile. 


IIpoiovres dè dià Xeu®vos evavBoîvros èvruyXydvopev 
rois dpovpoîs raì mepimdhors: oi dè dncavtes nyòs do- 
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dlvors otepdvors (oÙTos yàp péyioros map’ abroîs de- 110 
ouòs èoriv) àvffyov bs TÒv dpyovra' Tap Sv dî kab 
6dòv Mxrovoapev, 0s N) pèv vjoos ein TOv Maxdpwv Tpoo- 
ayopevopévn dpyor dè é Kpùs ‘Paòdpavvs. kaì dî 
avay0évres ©s aùròv èv TAfer TOvV Ùikalopévov totnpev 
rérapror. iv dì f pèv mpérn dikn mepì Alavros roî 115 
TeXapòvos, elre xp avròv ovvetvar Toîs fpwow elre kai 
4° xarnyopeîro dè aùroî, dt. peumvor kaì éavròv àro- 
xrdvow TÉNOs dè, ToMX@v fnberrwr, è ‘Paddpav0vs 
àamepalvero vòv pèv avròv muopevov Tod èAXePBopov Ta- 
pado0fvar “Imroxpdrer TO Kéow larpò, Uorepov dè cw- 120 
pponioarta peréyewv TOÙ ovurtociov. Sdevrépa dè iv 
xplois epwrixi, Opnoéws kaè MeveXdov Tepì Tijs “EXévns 
diaywviCopévor, Torépo aùrimv xp ovvorxeîv. kai ò 
‘Paòddpav0vs èdlrace Meverdw ovvetvar avtmv, dTe Kai 
togcaîra Tompoavti Kai kivdvvevravti TOÙ ydpov Evexer* 125 
ka) yàp aùr@ ©noet ka) dMAas elvar yvvaîkas, Tv Te 
°ApaCova xa) tàs roò Mivwos 0vyarépas. Tpiùn è 
édixdo0n mepì mpoedplas, “ANefavipw Te tO DPalrmov 
xa) °AvviBa to Kapyndoviw* ai édofe mpoéxew dè *AXé- 
favòpos, xai Opdvos aùr@ èréon mapà KS&pov ròv ITép- 130 
onv, TÒòv Tporepov. TéTapToL È Npueîs mpoonvéx0Onper 
kai ò pv fpero, To maddvres tri COvres iepod yowplov 
emiBalnuer' Mueîs dè mAvra éÉfs dmynodpeda. oùtw 

dì) peraotnodpevos Muas égì moMÙv Xpovov èoxéntero, 
xa Toîs ovvédpors Èkovoùro Tepì Nuov. GvIQÒpevov 135 
dè dNAor Te TOMMoi kal Apiorelòns 6 dlkatos, 6 ’A0n- 
vatos. @s è édofev abrg@, atepiqvaro ris pèv molv- 
mpaypoobvns xal rfjs atoònplas, èredàv daro0dvwper, 
dodvar Tàs evbbvas, tò dè vuvi pnròv yeduov yevortos l 
èy rî vijow rai ovvdiatminbtvtas Toès iipuow dim@dda. rat 
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érafe dè kaì Tv mpobecplav Ts èriònpulas, più mAÉOv 
unvèv énrà. 


Description of the Isle of the Blest and its ravishing joys. 
Toùvre00ev aùropdtov Muiv TOV oTEpdvwv Tepippvév- 
twv, éNeXipe0a xaì els TU mONLW My6peda, els TÒò TOY 
145 Maxdpwv ovundoror. ar pèv oòv ) bis TACA 
xpuoi, Tò dè retyxos Teplketrar cpapdydivor mbar dé 
elowv èmrà, TACAL povdévror kivvapdpivor. TÒ pévrot 
édadpos Tfs mOAEwS Kai n évròs Tod relyovs yi) fiepav- 
tiv. vaoì dè mavrwv bde@v BnpVMAov Ml0ov @rodoun- 
150 pévot ka) Bwpoi èv avroîs péyiotor povdAidor dpeti- 
otwot, éd Op Towdor Tàs ExarduBas. Tepì dè TU 
nov fet morauòs ppov Toò kaMAlorov, Tò mAdTos 
mnxéwwv éxaròv BacMix@v, Bdbos dè Gore veîv eVpapos. 
Novrpà dé éotw avrots, otkor peydhor dddivoi, TG 
155 xipvapojo èykapevo. Avri pévror Toò Udaros èv 
Taîs mvéros dpdoos depp tor. èo@îfri dè xp@vrai 
dpayvtors Xemtots Toppipors. adtoî dè c@uara per 
oùk éxovowv, di avapeîs ka) doaprol eloi, poppagv dè 
‘kai lòéav povov eupalvovor kai aodparor dvres Opws 
160 ov ovveotàci Kai) kivodvrar kai ppovodor kai povmv 
apiaor kai ÎAws toe yupvn Tis ) yuxî aùrov Tepuro- 
Xeîp T)V TOÒ o@paros duowdrnta Tepixeiuérm. el yoùv 
pi dard tes, oùx àv éMéyfere pù elvar Gua Tò ipepe- 
vov' eloè yàp Garep oxiai 6plaì, où pérarvar. ynpdoxet 
165 dè ovdets, AN €P is dv Mixlas EM0n Tapapéver. où 
pv ovòè vòf Tap aùroîs ylyvera. oùdè Muépa mAvu 
Xaympd® dAià xa0drep TÒ \vxavyès NÒn Tpòs E, ppòéeTr® 
dvareMavros MAlov, towòto pes èréyer TRV YMV. Kai 
pueyros rai dpav plav Traci TOÙ trous' ale qdp nog 
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aùroîs tap torì kai els dveuos mveî 6 Zépupos. 7 dè 
xépa mao pèv dvdeoi TAOL dè duroîs Nuépors Te kai 
okiepoîs TéOnAev® ai pèv yàp dpureroi doderdpopol eloi 
xaì xarà piva Exaotop xaptopopoîor Tàs dè pois kai 
tàs undéas. xaì tiv -AMAnv Brébpav EAeyov pèv eîva 
rpioxarderdpopov évòs yàp punvòs, Toò map’ aùroîs 
Muvdov, ‘dis’ xapropopetv. àvrì dè mupoî oi ardyves 
dprovs érolpovs èm° dkpov puovowv, Gdorep pixnras. 
Tnyai dè epì Tv méXuw Bdaros pèv mévre kai éÉnkovra 
kai Tpiaxdorar périros dè didar Tocabtar pvpov dè 
Tevraxdotai, puxporepar pévror aùrar ka) Torapoì yd- 
Xaxros émrà ka olpov dkTd. 


The banqueting-hall s the feast accompanied with song, and 
the fountains of Mirth and Laughter. 

Tò dè cvumdorov ÈÉw Ts miXews TerolntaL èv T@ 
°HAvotp kaMovpévo Tedlo* Neyuòp dé tori xdAAioTos, 
xa) mepiì avròv Un mavrola mvxvì), èmiokidlovoa Tods 
Karaxeipévovs. Ka) otpwuv) pèv èk Tv dv0éwv tro- 


80 


(ni 


BéBAnraw diaxovoîvra. dè Kai diadépovowv Exaotn oì 


dvepot, TAMv ye TOÙ olvoyoetv. Tovrov yàp oddèv déovrai, 
dl tori devdpa mepì tò ovprdoror dariva peydia Tîjs 
diavyeotdtns Udhov* é kapmòs È tori rovrov T@v dév- 
dpwv Torfpia mavroîa kai tàs karackevàs kal rà peyé- 
On. èredàv oÙv mapln ris Ès Tò ovundorov, TpuyMoas 
èv 7 xaì dvo T@v èxmwpdrwv mapartberai, tà dè aùrixa 
olvov TANpn yiyverar oùrew pèv lvovowv. àvrì dè Tòr 
otepdvav ai andéves ka) TÀNAa Tà povorxà dpvea, èx 
T@èv TANotov Xeuavwwy toîs otduaciv avBoXoyotvra, ka- 


195 


tavlper avrods per Wdfs Imeprerfpeva. KG, php esi 
pupllovra Wdl vepérar Tvkval dpastisaso. wUESv ba 
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Tv my@v xaì Tod Torapuoî xai èrioraca. irmèp TÒ 
ovuTootor, fpéua TOv àvépwv iro0X Bovrav, Vovor Xe- 
200 TTÒv, Garep Ipdrov. ènì dè TH delmvo poveri Te 
ka) pdaîs oyordlovow dderar dè abroîs tà Toò ‘Opr- 
pov émn pdriota* ka) aùròs dè mApeoti Kai cvvevaxet- 
tar avrots Umép ròv ’Odvooéa karakelpevos. oi pèv 
oùv yopoi èx Talòwv eloè al TrapPévov efdpyovor dè 
20: xa) ovvddovorn Edvouds te 6 Aokpòs, cal * Aplwv 6 Aé- 
ofos kaì ’ Avaxpéwv ka) Zrnolyopos® xaì yàp kaì rod- 
Tov Tap avroîts édeardunv, Mòn ris ‘EXévns aùr@ dimnA- 
Xaypévns. èmeòàv dè oùror Tavowvrrar ddovtes, devte- 
pos xopòs mapépxerar èk kixvwv ka) xeXiddrov kai an - 
zio dovov. éTerdàv dè Kai oùror dowot, T6TE È TACA È 
UAn éravdet, TOV dveuww karapydvrwv. péyiorov dè 
dn mpòs evppooivnv éxeîtvo éyovor mmyal eloi do Tapà 
TÒ ovprootov, ) pèv yéXwros î) dè Ndorfs ék Tovrwv 
éxatépas mavtes èv dpyM Ts edwylas tivovoi, ka) tò 
215 Aouròv Nddpevor kai yeX@vTES didyovot. 


Heroes and famous men inhabiting the island. Among them 
are Socrates and other fhilosophers,y some, however, are 
conspicuous by their absence. 


BovNopar dè eltetv ka) T@v èriomupwv oderivas Tap 

, aùroîs édeacduno mAvras uèv ToÙùs Muidéovs kal rods 
èrì "Ixiov otparebcavtas, tAHv ye dì Toî Aoxpoî Alav- 
Tos' èkeîvov dì povov Epackov è v TO TOv dceBàv xbpo 
220 KoAd(eobdar. BapBdpwv dè Kypovs Te àuporépovs kai 
tov ExvOnv ’Avdyapow kai tòv Opaka ZdpoXéw xaì 
Novpav tòv Ira\eérnv, ka) unv kai Avxoîpyov Tòv Aa- 
redapudviov ra) Pwxiwva ka, TeMMov, tToùs ’ A0nvalovs, 
cat roùs vogpods, dvev TTeprapdpov. dov & roi Tm 
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xparnv Tòv Zwgpovloxov adoreoyodvra uerà Néoropos 225 
kai ITaAapndovs® mepì dè aùròv ioav ‘Tàxuw0ds te 6 
Aaxedaudvios ka 6 Oeorieds Ndpxiooos rail “TAas 
kaì dANor karol. kat por èddker épav Toò ‘Yaxlv0ov* 
tà modà yoîv éxeîvov dipheyyev. èMéyero dè yaMeral- 
ver avr® 6 ‘Paòdpav0vs, kaì frednkévar TOMXAdKIS ÈKk- 230 
Bareîv aùròv ÈK TÎs vijoov, v pAivapî kai pù 0éAn àpeis 
tiv elpwvelav evoyetodar. TIAdrwv dè pdvos où Tapiv, 
GAN èNéyero kai avròs èv Ti) dm avroò avamXaco0elon 
mole oùketv, Xp®pevos TH moritela kai toîs vopors, ols 
ovvéypatre. oi pévror àup ’Apiotimadv Te kai ’Eni- 235 
Kovpov Tà Tp@Ta Tap aùroîs épépovro, MIeîs Te dvres 
Kaì keyapwopévor Kai ovyrmorixéraror. rTapîjv Ùè kai 
Atowtos è Ppvé. TOVTE dè Boa kaì yeAwroTtoaua xpèv- 
ta. Atoyévns pév ye ò Zivoteds TocodTov peréBare 
roò tpérov, Gore Yiuar Aatda TV éralpav, dpyeto Bal 240 
te Urò pens moMXdkis dviotdpevov ka) Tapowvetv. TOY 
dé ErwikGv ovdels Tapîjv' Eri yàp éAéyovro àdvafBalver 
TOv Ts dperis dp0rov Adpov. ixovoperv dè kai Tepì 
Xpvo{mmtov, dTL où mpoTepov avre èmpijvar Ts Moov 
Oéuis mpìv TÒò Téraprov tavròv EMAePBoplon. Tods dè 245 
°Akaònpaixods éAeyov é0éiew pèv éNbetv, èméyewv È éri 
kai dcackénteodar undè yàp aùrò roùrd mws karadap- . 
Bdvew, el xa) vhods Tis TOLaUTm eorlv' dA ws TE Kai TU 
érì roò ‘Padapdv0vos olpar xpioiv èdedolrevav, dre kai 
TÒ Kpiripiov aùroì avnpaxores.  moddods dè aùr@v épa- 250 
okov Spundévras àxkoNov0eiv Toîs àpixvovpévos, ùrò 
vodelas èè amoMelmeodai ui) xaraXapfdvovras, xaè àva- 
otpépewv èk péons Tffs 6doî. oòror pèv oÙv ioav vi 
àfioXoyararor T@v Tapérrwv. TIRÉCI dè udhuato. tv 
"AxdAéa xaì perà toùrov nota, ia 
D 
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Homer îs induced to give a true account of himself and his 
works. Arrival of Pythagoras and Empedocles. 


Oto dè dbo 7) rpeîs fuépar diernAbncavr kai xpoc- 
eMbùv èyò ‘Ounpe TE Ton, oyoljs odons dppotv, 
tà te dida eruvdavdunv kai 60ev eln, dr TOÙTO pd 
Xiota Tap uv eloéri vi v (Nreîodar. ò dè odd aùròs 

260 pèv ayvoeîv Epaokev, ®s oi pèv Xîov oi dè Zpuvpvaîor 
tool dè kat Ko\Xopepiov alròv vopllovov. etvai 
pévror eye BaBvAdpios, xai mapà ye Toîs TONlrAtS oÙy 
’Oynpos dAAhà Tiypdyns xaXeto dar Borepov dè iunpevoras 
mapà roîs “EMmnow dAdfar Ti)LV Tpoonyoplav. érr dè 

265 Kai Tepì T@v Gberovpévor otiyov èmporwr, e in 
èxelvov elo) yeypappévow kal ds éEpaoke ndvras aùToÈ 
elvar. xareylyvm@orov oùv Tèv àppì ròv Znvddorov rei 
°Aplotapyxov ypapparixòv TY Tv yuypoAoylav. 
éteì dè rad0’ ixav@s àrexplvaro, TAXWw aÙùròv Mpérwp, 

270 TÈ dn more arrò TÎ)s punvidos TV dpyNv èrovjoaro* rai ès 
eltev oùrtws èrmeNbetv avro undèv èrimmdevcavri. xaù 
pv xaxetvo erebipovr eldévat, el mporépar typayre TIP 
"Odvocerav Ts “INiddos, ©5 T0XN0( paowv® Ò dè Apretro. 
Or per yàp ovdè TUPAòds Hv, è kai aùrò mepì avroù Xé- 

275 yovow, avrixa friotdpnv' Edpa yàp, bore oUdè mvvIà- 
peodar édeounv* ToMAdKIS dè kai dAAore rodro èrolovy, 
el tore aùròv oyoXmv dyovra é@pev. Tpoorov ydp TI 
émuvdavdunv avroî, xa) ds mpo0iuws wdvra àatexplvero, 
kai pdriota perà tiv dixnv, èreid èxparnoer v ydp 

280 TIS ypapi Kar aUroù èremveypern Ufpews irò Oepot- 
Toy, ép oîs aùròv èv TI Fomoer torre, xa) èvlxenoev 
‘Ounpos °Odvocéws svinyopoîvios. rarà ùè roùs aùreds 

- Apovovs rovrovs dplxero kai TlvAayspos è Thpuos, Entire 
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dAAayels kal èv Tocovrors (dois Broreboas kai èxreXé- 
cas Ts ywuyfîs Tàs repuddovs' fv dè xpvrods SXov TÒ 285 
Beliòv fpulropov. kal èxpl0n pèv cvyrorirebeoda: ad- 
roîs, tvedordlero dè éri rérepov Iv0aydpav î EdpopBov 
xpî abròv dvoudlev. 6 péyror *EurmedoxAîîs Abe pèv 
xaì oùros, meplep0os xaì tò o@ua HAov @rTmuévos' où 
pv mapedéx0n ye altro. roMXà ixerebov. 290 


Gymnastic and foetic contests. An attemfted invasion of the 
island. The invaders are repulsed, and the heroes cele- 
brate their victory. | 
Ipoidyros dè Toî ypdvov èvéorn è àybv, tà Tap 

aùroîs Oararovora. iywvodérer dè AydAeds Tò Tépm- 

tov Kai Onoeds tò EBdouov. rà pèv oÙp d\ka paxpòv 

àv eln Xéyew® tà dè kepdAata Tr@v mpax0évrov dinyi- 

copar. manv pèv èvixnoe Kapos dè ap “HpaxXéovs, 295 

°Odvocéa Tepì Toò otepdvov karaywviodpevos.  Tvyuà 

dè Ton èyévero “Apelov te To$ Alyvrtiov, ds èv Koplv0w 

té0artai, xa) ’Errewoîì, BAN hows ovver0érrwv. ray- 

xpatlov dè où TI0erar è0Xa map aùroîs. TÒv pévro 

òpouov ovxéri péepvnpar Soris évixnoe. mour@v dè TI 300 

pév dAnbela maparorò èxpdrer “Ounpos* èvlxnoe dè Suws 

“Hotlodos. tà è G0Xa iv draci otépavos Tiaxeis Èx 

ntepov tawrlwv. dpri dì Troò ày@vos cvvrereNeopévov 

myyMiovro oi év TO yoplo TEv dreB@v koAaldpevot, 

amoppitarres tà decpà xaì rfjs ppovpas èrixparnoavtes, 305 

eXadbverr èrì T)Lv pijoov® fyeto dar dè alr&v Pdiaplv Te 

tòv ’Axpayaprîvon xaì Bodaipiv ròv Alybrtion kai 

Atounònv ròr Opaxa xaì roùs mepì Exelpwpa xa) Tlrrvo- 

ndparno. © dì raòr ixovrer dé ‘Padinovtus .tntboce 

roòs fpwas ènì Tijs Ridvos' iyeéito ®è @noebs te vuoi SS 

D2 
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°AydAevs ka Alas 6 TeXauepios, 7Òn owppoveèv. kai 
ovppltavres éudyovro, ka) èvixnoav oi fpwes, "AxdAéws 
tà TtAetora karop0soavtos. iplorevoe dì xaì Zoxpdrns 
èTì T@ detto Tayxdels rorò paMrov 7) Ste (@v èTì AnMlo 
315 èudyero. mpociòvtmv yàp tèv moXeplwv ok épvye, rai 
tò mpdowrov drpentos iu èp oîs kai Borepov èEnpé0n 
alr® dpuoretov, ka\ds Te kai péyas Tapddercos èv T@ 
mpoaotelo* év0a ovyrar@v Toùs tralpovs dieMéyero, 
Nexpaxadnulav tòv T6TOL Tpoocayopesoas.  avMNaBbvres 
320 oÙv Toùs vevixnpévovs kai ènoavres adbis àrérepyrav 
éri padov korac0ncopévovs. èypapre dè xaì ravrav 
tiv pdynv “Opunpos, kai amori por édwxe tà BiBrila 
xopllev Toîs Tap fpîv avOpéros dAN Sorepov kai 
raîra perà TOv dev èmoMécrapev. iv dè ) apyù To 
325 Towv]paros aùrn 


“n ; n # 
Niv dé por évvere, Moùca, paynv verior ]powy. 


tére d oùv kvdpovs &fnoavres, Gorep map aùroîs vd- 
pos èredàv méiepov karopPsowat, eioti@vto TÀ ÈTI- 
vixia kai) Eoprjv peydinv ijyov pdvos dè TavTns où 

330 pereîye Iudaydpas, dA” dortos mOppw èkabéfero pu- 
cartopevos T)v xvapopaylav. 


Abduction of Helen by one of our party. The fugitives are 
pursued and brought back. 

"Hòn dè unv@v èÉ dieAnAv0drwr, Tepì pecotîvra Tòv 
&Bdopuov vedtepa ovvioraro mpaypara. Kivvpas yàp 
ò rod Xxw0dpov Taîs, péyas Te dv Kaì kaAòs, fpa 
335 moAòv iòn xpovov rfjs ‘EXéuns, kaì aitn dè ovk dpa- 

vis fv èeripavòs àyanòca Tèv veavlorov. TANTEKIS 
voor rai deélvevov dAMXows èv Tè cuprocte roi tash- 
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mov, xa) povor èfaviordpevor èTtAav@vro Tmepì Tuv 
BAnv. xaì dî dr Epwros xaì dunyavlas èéBovAevoaro 
6 Kivipas aprdoas tiv “EXéunv puyeîv. èddrer dè kà- 34° 
elim tara, otyeodar àmidrras ès TIVà TOV èmiKeuevwv 
voor, ro ès Tv PedAò 7) ès TRV Tupdeooav. cvvo- 
udras dè mdMar Tpocediperar Tpeîs TOL éralpov Tv 
éu@v Tods Ppaovrdtovs. TÉ pevror matpì oùk èpnuvoe 
raîra' frloraro yàp ir aùroî xoAv0nodpevos.  @s è 345 
èddrer aùroîs, èréXovv TV èTiBovAfv. ka) èreù vdf 
èyévero, èyò pèv où Tapîjv, (èrbyyavov yàp èv T@ cvp- 
Torto xoyudspevos") oi dé XaBdyres roùs dAovs, dvara- 
Boves tiv ‘EXévnv, brò omovdfis avny0ncav. Tepì dè 
tò pecovixtiov àveypopevos è Mevédaos, èrel éuade Tmv 35° 
eùv)v xev)v Ts yvvaukòs, Bonv te lorn kai Ttòv ddeApòv 
TaparaBv fer mpòs tà BaolXeia Toî “Padapdvbvos. 
fpépas È vropawvovons éNeyov oi okotoi Kkabopav TmY 
vaîv Todd aréyovoar* ciro di èéuBiBdras 6 ‘Paddpav- 
0vs Tevmykovra T@V fpewr els vaîy povdévAiov dopo- 355 
delivnv Tapiyyede dire’ oi dè drò rpo0vplas 
éAavvovres mepì peonufplav xaradauBdvovow avrods, 
dpri ès TO Vv yaraxtddy Wxeavòv èufalvovras, TANClov 
ris Tupoérons: rmapà Tocotrov iAbov diadpavar al 
àvaònodpevor TmV vaîv àivoer podivn karémreov. 7 360 
uèv oùv ‘E\éwn éddkpvé re kaì noyxbvero kai èveka- 
Xunrero* roùs Ò' audi ròv Kipvpav àavaxplvas pdrepov 
6 ‘Paòduav0us, el Tives Kai dAior aùroîs ovvicaciv, @s 
oùdéva elrov, àmétempev ès TÒòv TOV àoceBàv yépov, 
pardyn mpdrepov paotiyo0évras. 365 
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Our allotted time having expired, we are forced reluctantly to 
depart. Parting advice and instructions of Rhadamanthus. 


°Eynplravro dè cai fuas éurpodéopovs èxmépmew èx 

ris vijoov, T)v ètuwodoav Npuépav povnv èmipelvavras. 
evradba di èyò Muibpunv te rai èddxpvov, ola EueXAov 
ayatà kara\itòv adbis rAavn0Noeocdar. alroì pévror 
370 tapeuv0oîyro Néyovres, où ToANM@v éT@v àaplteodai 
miriv ©s abrods* xal por dn Bpdvov Te kai xdeolav ès 
roùmiòv Tapedelxvvoav, TAnolov TÈv dplotev. èyò dè 
apored0àv T@ ‘Padaudv0vi modà ikérevov elmeîv tà 
péAovra kai èrodettal por tòv mAoîv. 6 dè épaokey 
375 dpiteoda. pèv ès TV marplda, toXAà mporepov Tiavn- 
Gévra xaì xwdvvevoavra* Tòv dè yxpdvov oùdkéti TS 
eravddov mpoodeîvar NPÉAnrev, dddà dî) kal derkvòs Tàs 
nAnotov Moovs (épalvovro dè mévre ròv dpibpòv kai 
din Extn moppwdev) rasras uèv elvar tpacke Tàs T@v 
380 doeB@v tàs tANotlov, “ap Gv di, épn, “ dpas TÒò Tod 
mop xardpevov® Extn dè èkeltn T@V dvelpwv ) Tidis* per 
aùrmv dè n Tis KaAivyods vijros, dir’ oddéro co 
palverar. èmedàv dè Taltas mapatdevons, TéTE dî 
aplEn ès THLV peydAnv frespov TLV èvavtlav Ti dp ipuòv 
385 xarosxovpevno èvradba dî ToMNà Tab@v ka moutda 
corn dierb@v kai àvOpasmors dplxros èemdnpioas ypdvp 
ToTè féeus els TV Erépav ijrerpov.” Tovaòr’ elre* kai 
àvaotdoas àTò TI YÎs pardyns pilav dpefé po, rat 
xedevoas èv Toîs peylorors kidivois  Tporebyeoda.. 
390 Tapnvere dè kai, el more dpuxolunv ès mivde TùV YNv, 
pre TÎp payalpa ckaNevev pre Béppovs èoblew pire 
«607 vréo rà Brrwraldera érn TANoidlEDv. roVrwv Yàp 
dv peuvnpévov èAaldas éxew TRS eds TAP vijcov dpltens, 
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TOTE pèv oÙv Tà Tepì Tòv TAoùv Tapeckeva(bpuny* kai 
érel Kaipòs iv, cvverotimunv avroîs. tf È èruovon 395 
éX0®v mpòs “Opnpov Tòv TomT)Y édef@av aùroî rorfoal 
por dlorixov èrlypappa. kaò èmedi èrolmoe, oriAnv 
BnpiAAov XMidov dvaotijoas èréypaypa mpòs T® Miptpt. 
Tò è èr(ypappa 7v roudvòe 
Aovruavòs rade wavra, pidos pardpeoci beoicw, 400 
eldé re kaì sad NNbev div és sarpida yaiav. 


Ulysses gives me a letter for Calyfso. We visit the abode of 
the damned, full of foul odours and surrounded by mist 
and gloom. Punishments of the wicked described. 


Melvas È èxelimv TV fuépav rijs èmiovons avnyopnp, 
TV N)pswr Tapareundvrrwv. évda por xa) ’Odvoreds 
rpoce\0®y Xdbpa Tris IInveXdmns dlbwow èrioToN Vv ès 
°"Qyvylav TiV vijoov KaAvyoî kopullev. ovvereutre dé 405 
por dò ‘Paòdpav0vs Tòv TopPuéa NavnAiov, iv el kar- 
ay0elnpev Ès Tàs 1Moovs pndels fuas ovAXdBoi, dTe kar° 
dAXnv éproplav mAéovras. èteì dè ròv elbin dépa 
mpoidvres mape\nAvdepev, avrira Muas dopn Te dev 
diedéyero, olov daopdAirov kai Belov kai mloons dpua 410 
xaropévov kai xvloca dè Tompà kai àapopnros, Borep 
am’ avOpenov drtwpévov ka) d ap Copepds kai bpi- 
xAddns, xal xaréorafev èE aùroò dpéoos miTTIlM. Kai 
pevror kai paotiyov ywoipos frovero kai olpwyi avipè- 
mov TO Gv. Taîs pèv oÙv dAXais où Tpooéoyoper® 7) 415 
ò éméfnpev Towdde iv xxAg pèv màoa kpnpuvedns kai 
amdévpos, mérpars kai tpdywor kareokAnkvîa, déevòpov dè 
ovdèv ovdè Udwp èvijv' avepmvoartes dè Suws Kkarà Toùs 
xpnuvods mponeuev did rivos dxav@géiovs roi cratbmeb 
peoris drpamoì, To} dppopplov ts yopos Esse. 9 


\ 


o 
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èA0dvres dè èrì TiV eiprThVv Kai Tò KoXaotipiov TpPÉTA 
uèv TèV pPiow Toò Tétov è0avudlopev. Tò pèv yàp édapos 
alrò uayalpais al oxdAdoypi mavtn èEnvorke, xixAw dè 
morapoi Tepuéppeov, è uèv BopBAdpov è devrepos dè al- 


5 paros ò dè évdov Tvpòs, tAvv péyas oùros kai à&réparos' 


kai épper Sormep Udwp, cai èxvparoùro dotep OdAarta* 
ai îx00s dè elye roMMods, Toùs pèv daloîs mpoceorròras 
roùs dè puxpoùs dv0pati metvpwpévors* èéxdAovy dè aù- 
roùs Avxvlokovs. eloodos dè pla orevì) dià TAvT*L* Kai 
muvAwpds eperotirer Tiuov 6 °A0nvatos.  mapeXbbvtes 
dè Guws, roò NavrMlov ka0@nyovpévov, éwp@pev koda- 
Couévovs, toMXoùs pèv Baoriéas moMMods dè kai ldidras, 
@v evlovs kai èyvopllopev. etdopev dè kai tòv Kivipav 
xatv® vrorvpopevov. mpocertberav dè oi repinyntai ai 
toùs éxdormv Blovs kai ràs alrlas, èd als xoXd(ovrar* 
kai peyloras àTtac@v Tiuwplas brépevov oi yevodpevoi 
ti tapà Tòv Blov ka oi pi) TAAN07 ovyyeypapores* èv 
oîs kai Krnotas 6 Kvldios iv kai “Hpddoros ka) dor 
tool. Tovrovs oÙv bp@v éyò ypnoràs elxov els Toù- 
muòùv Tàs éAridas® ovdèv yàp éuavro yeddos elmovti 
cvintioTÀUmv. 


The Isle of Dreams, and our reception there. 

Taxéws oùv avaotpéyras èTÌ TV vadv (où yàp èdvvd- 
pnv pépev tiv yer) do mraodpevos Tòv Navaiiov àré- 
tievca. xa per 6Alyov èpalvero TANciov Îf TÈv 
6velpwv vioos, dpvòpà ai aoapàs ldetv éCraoye dè kai 
aut) Toîs dvelpors Ti TapamAorov' dmexdper Yàp Tpoo- 
obo Muîv kai Omépevye kai ropporépo èréBawve. 
xatadafovres dé more aùt)v kai èormNevoavres ès TÒv 
“Yavov \péva mpocayopevdpevov TANSIOv TÉV TUGY 
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TOv èNepavrivav, i Tò toù ’AXextpudvos iepdv èori, Tepì 450 
delAnv dyrlav àreBalvopev TapeX0dyres d' ès TùV TÉALw 
TodXods dvelpovs kai mouklXovs éwp@pev. TpOrOv dè 
BovAopar mepì Ts mbdews eltetv, étel unò dhe TIVÙ 
yéypantar Tepì aùrijs* ds dè kai pdvos èreuuno0n 
“Opnpos où mAvv àakpiBàs ovveypayre. Kikdo pèv Tepì 455 
mnaoav aùri)v Un àvéotnke, tà dévòpa È’ èoti panxwves 
irnXai kai pavòpaydpai, xaì èm aùr@àv TOMI TL TAb08 
vuxteplòove ToùTo Yyàp pdvov èv TI vijow yiypoeras 
dpveov. morapòs dè Tapappéer TANotov, n aùr@v ka- 
XoUpevos NUKHenopos, xaì mnyai dio Tmapà raîs mUAars' ,60 
dvduara xal tavraus Ti) pèv Nijyperos ti) dè Iavvvyla* 
ò dè replBoros Tffs méiews hfhnXds Te kai rmoldos, 
"Ipidi TùV Xxpoàv dpowraros* mi)ar pévror teo, où 
dio, xa0drep “Opnpos elpnxev, dNdà Tértapes* do pèv 
mpòs Tò ris BAaxelas reòdlov drofixenoveai, i) pv 465 
oiùnpa ) dè Èk Kepdpov Terompévn, cad” ùs èXéyovro 
aToònpetv avr@v ot Te poBepoi kai povixoi rai ammvets 
duo dì mpòs Tòv Xipéva kal tiv OdAartav, © pèv kepa- 
tim © dé, kad’ îv fNueîs Tapi\dopev, èAepavtivn. 
elouduri È ès TV TOA èv delia pév tori tò Nuxr@ov* 470 
céBovor yàp de@v Tabtnv pdriota kai tòv° ANekpvova* 
exelpo dè tANolov TOÙ Nipévos TÒ iepòv merolgrar. èv 
dprorepa dè tà TOÙ “Yavov PBaoiewa. oòros yàp di 
dpyer Tap aùroîs carpdras do ka) brdpyovs Terom- 
pévos, Tapattwvd te ròv Maratoyévovs ka) ITAovroxXéa 475 
tòv Pavraclwvos. èv péon dè Tm ayopa mnyN Tis èoruv, 
Mv xaXodor Kape@riy® xal mAnolov vaoì dio, "Ardrns 
cal’ AAnbelas® év0a kai tò dòvrov toriv aùroîs kai Tò 
pavtetov, où mpoewotikeL Tpopnrevwvr “Avripàv 6 T@v 
dvelpwv Uroxpiràjs, tabtns mapà Toù “Yavov Maxòv Ts 480 
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tifs. aùr@v pévror r@v dvelpov oùre puors oùre idéa 

f aùriy dAN oi pèv paxpol Te ?oav xaì padaroì kai 
xaroì kai ederdeîs, oi dè okAnpoi kai pixpoè kai dpoppoi, 
xaì oi pèv ypUoeor, 0s édokovv, oi dè TateLvol TE Kai 

485 edrereîs. ioav È èy aùroîs kai mrepwrol riwes kai 
repardders, xa) dAAor xa0drep ès rourm)v dierkevacpé- 
voi, oi pèv ès BaoMéas oi dè kai ès Beovs ci d' és dda 
rowaîra xecoopnpévoi. ToMiods dè alrov kai èyvepl- 
vapev md map nuiv éwpaxdres® oi dè Kai mpoopperay 

490 «al Nordiovro, © dv al ovunbers Undpyovres' kaù 
maparafovres fuas kal karaxopiravtes TAvv Xapnpès 
xai delos èéévilov, tiv Te dMAnv dTodoyiv peyadomperi 
Tapackevdoavtes kai vrioyvovuevo. BariXéas Te mow- 
ce xai carpdras. vio dè xal àrijyov fuas ès Tàs 

495 marpldas kai toùs olkelovs èrredelkuvov, ka) avInpepòy 
éravnyor. 


The Island of Ogygia. Calypso receives the letter of Ulysses, 
which affects her deedly. 

“Hpépas pèv oùv Tpiakcovra xal Toas vixras map 
avtoîs éuelvapev, xaBevdovtes kai evwyovpevor. éreta 
dé dpvo Bpovris peydhns xarappayelons, aveypopevor 

soo xai avabopovres, avnx0npev èrioitiodpevor. Tpiratoi È 
exetbev Ti ‘“Qyvyla vio® mpocoydvres àmoBalvopev. 
mporepov È èyo XAdoas TAV ÈmuoroANv dveylyuworov tà 
yeypappéva. iv dè roudòe* “OAYVZEEY®Z KAATYOI 
xalpewv. todi pe, 05 tà mp@ra étérdevoa Tapà cvoî 

505 T)v cxedlav xarackevaodpevos, vavayla yonodpevov rai 
pbris brò Aevxo0éas diacwbévra els TiV TOV Pardkwv 
x@pav, dd dv ès Tv olkelav àmomeupdeis karéXafBov 
modioùs TI yvvarxòs uvnorfpas èv TOîs iuerépous 
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rpup@vras. èàrmoxtelvas dè aravras Dorepov inò Tyde- 


yovov Tod èx Klpkns por yevopévov avnpé0nv. kai vîv 510 


eipi èv Ti) Maxdpwv o, TAvv peravo@v èTÌ TE kara- 
Mitety TAV Tapà coì dlarrav, xa) TV mò coÙ mpore- 
vopévnv dbavactiav. Îv oÙv kaipoò \dBwyai, dtodpàs 
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aplfopar mpòs cé.° raîra pèv édjAov 7) èrLoToÀì, kai 


mepì nuov, Srws fevio0delnpev. èyò dè mpoeX0®v ddiyov 545 


amò BaXdrtns eùpov Tò omRAarov Torotrov olor “Ounpos 
ele, xaì aùriv Tadaciovpyoîcav. @®s dè TqV éTLoToA)I 
éAaBe kai èreNéfaro, mp®Ta pèv èrimrodò èddxpver 
érerra dè Tapexddher fuas èrì Hevlav xaì eiotla Xap- 


mpès, xa) Tepì toò Odvocéws èrvvidvero kai Tepì Tîjs 520 


IInverdomns, orola Te el Tv dp, cal el owppovoin, 
xa0dtep ’Odvocreds mddaL Tepì aùrijs èxdurale al 
fpueîs rovadra àtexpuvoueda, èé ©v elkdlopev edppavet- 
c0a, aùriv. 


Other strange monsters; the Pumpkin-pirates, the Nutshell- 
mariners, and riders on dolphins. 


Tore pèv oùv amedMbovres énì TU vaòv TANOSTOv èri 
ris nidvos éxounnpev. Ewbev dè dvnyopeda, poòpd- 
Tepov katidvros Toò mvebparos. al di) xeyao0évres 
fuépas do TH TpiTn mepirimropev toîs KoXoxvv0oteipa- 
raîs. dv0poro. dé elov oùror dypioi, èx TBvV TANCHOv 
vijowv Apotevovtes Toùs Tmapatréovras. tà TÀoîa È 
éyovor peydia koAoxv0iva, tò pros mnXéwv éÉjkovra. 
étedàv yàp Enpav0@oi, xorddvavtes aùTmv Kai éfeXovtes 
TV èvrepubomv éutdéovow, iotoîs pèv yxp@wpevor kada- 
plvois dvrì dè Tijs 60608 TO PUN Tijs KkoXoxiv0ys. 


(4 i] 


530 


mpooarévres oùv fpîv amò dlo TANpP@opdrov éudyovto 535 


xaì toMdods karerpavudriCov, BdMNovres dvrì M0wv TE 
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oméppari TOvV xoioxvvi@v. àayyopddws È èmiTOdÙ vav- 
paxo0vres mepi peonuBplav eldopuev karomiv TOv KoXo- 
xvv0oterpar@v TpootAéovras Toùs Kapvovavtas* ToNépiot 
540 È fjoav dMAmhots, ®s édetav. èteldi Yàp kàretvor 
podovro aùrods èmidrras, uav pèv GAryépnoavr Tpard- 
pevor È èn' éxelvovs tvavpdyovv. Npets d Èv TOCOÙTE 
èrdpavtes TiV d0dimv  èpebyopev, àmoNiTOLTES abrods 
paxopévovs kai dior foav kparqoovres oi Kapvova8- 
545 ra, dre kai) mielovs (mévre Yàp elxov TANpPEpara) kai 
ànò loyxvporépwv ve@v paydpevor tà yàp mAoîa iv 
avrots xeXipn, xapiwv fpulroua, rexevmpéva, péye0os dè 
éxdotov Nuirdpov ès pikos dpyvial mevtexaldera. èTeì 
dò arexpipapev aùrods, ibue0d Te ToÙs Tpavpartlas rai 
5ko Todorov èv Tots ETXos ©s èérlrav fuer, del Tivas ètL- 
BovAàs mpoodexdpevor où pdrnv. où” yoòv èdedbke 
ò fjAios kal dro Tivos èpijpns vijoov TpoofAavvov fuîv 
boov elkooiv dvòpes ri derplvov peydiwv dyxovpevot, 
Anotai kai oùrow kai oi derpives avrovs Epepov àrpa- 
555 \@s, kai avamnd@vres eypepériCov, Gomep To. èreì 
dè mAnolov 7oav, diaoràvtes oi puèv év0ev oi dè év0ev 
éBaXMXov Nhuas onmias Enpaîs ka) 6pbadpoîs kapklvov. 
rofevorrwv dè nu@v kai àkovri(6vrwov oùkéti Urépervav, 
aNà tpolévres oi moMNoi aùr@v mpòs TùV vÎjoov karé- 


560 puyov. 


A bird°s nest seven miles in circumference. Strange 
Portents. 3 
ITepì dè Tò peocovixrior, yadnuns odons, èAd0opev 
mpocorxelhavtes ° AXkvdvos kai Tappeyé0er. oradiwv 
mov éégxovra îv aùrij TÒ mepiperpov èrénder dè  "AX- 
xvov tà dà 0dArovoa, où Todd pelwv Ts Kadias* kai 
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dì) avamtapé puxpoò pèv karédvoe tiv vaîv Tg avépo 565 
Tv mTEP@LV. @xero yoùv pedyovoa, yoepdv tiva pw 
vv mporeuévn. èmiBdvres dè Mpeîs, fuépas Fn dro- 
pavovons, édempeda T)V Kariàv, oxedla peyddn mpoo- 
eouvîav, èx dévòpov peyddwv ovurepopnpevnv. èmfv 

dè al wà mevraxdoia, Exaotov aùr@v Xlov Tl0ov Tepi- 570 
nANbéotepov. iÒn pevro kai oi veortoì évdo0ev èpal- 
vovro kai èkpwlov. merékeor yoùv diaxdpavtes èv 
TOv ®@@v veortòv drntepov eferoXdyapev, elkoor yuTèv 
adpdrepov. èmeì dè mAéovres àméoyopev Ts Kadias 
Soov otadlovs diarootovs, répara Nuîv peydha kai dav- 575 
paotà èreompawver È Te yàp èv Ti) mpipim xnvloxos 
apvo èmtepitaro xa) àveBonoe ka 6 xuBepoirns 
Zx(v0apos, parakxpòs òn dv, averdunoe* al tò mAvTwv 
òn tapadofdrarov, è yàp iotòs Ts vebs èÉeBXdotnoe 
kai xAddovs dvépuoe kal èrì T@ dkpw èxapropopnoev, 580 
ò dè Kaprròs iv odxa kai orapvrai peydhai, oÙnw Té- 
Terpor. Tad’ ldévres, ®@s TÒ elkòs, érapdy0npev, kai 
nuxdpeda roîs Beoîs arotpéypar Ttò AMAdkorov roù pav- 
TACTaros, 


An ocean forest bars our way. Passing through ît we come 
upon a mighty chasm, which we cross by a bridge of water. 


Oùrw dè revrarxoolovs oradlovs dierPovtes eldopiev 585 
DAnv peylotnv kai Adotwov, miTiwv Kai) kvtaplrtov. kai 
Mueîs uèv elkdoapev ifrepov elvar TÒ È Tv mENAYOS 
dBvorov, appllors dévòpors xaratepvrevpévov’ eiotijket 
‘ dì rà devdpa Suws àxivnra, dp0à, xa0drep èmimdéovra. 
minodoartes È oùv Kkal Tò nav Karavofoavres èv 590 
andpw elydpeda, Ti xp) dpav. oùre yàp dià TEL déevdpwv 
thety dvvaròv iv (Tvxvà yàp xaì mpocexî Umipyev) 
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 oùr avaotpépev padiov édbrer. èyò d dverbòv èrì TÒ 
péyiotov déevòpov àmeokdmovo tà èrékeva drws Èxou, 
595 xaì édpov Eri oradlovs pèv mevrijzovta 7) Aly mAelovs 
T)v UAnv odoar émerra dè adbis ErepovQxeavòdv Èxde- 
xdpevov. kai dn éddker Nuîv dvadepévovs TùV vadv èri 
‘tiv xbunv Tav dévdpwv (mvxvi) yàp iv) drepfiBdcrar, el 
dvvalpe0a, ès TV érépav BhAarrav® kai oùrws èTtorodpev. 
600 èxdijrarres yàp alràiv xdiw peydiw al dveX0dpres èrì 
tà deévdpa pos davunodpeda. xkaì 0évres èrì r@v 
x\dòwv merdoavtes te tà fiorita xa0drep èv darhdrtn 
étAéopev, toù avépov mpowdoùvros èmiovpdpevor Ev0a 
pe kal tò, Avripdyov Toù momrod Eros èmeroAbe dnot 
605 ydp mov kàketvos 
Toîow 3° vAfpevra dà mAdOv épyopévoi. 
Biacdpevor È Buws TAV DAnv apixdueda mpòs Tò Udwp, 
kai mdliv bpolws kara0évres tiv vaîv èmtAéopev dià 
xadapoî kai diavyoîs Udaros, dypi di) Eréornpev xdo- 
6ro pati peydio, èk Toò Udaros dieor@tos yeyevnpéero, 
xa0drep èv tf) yij moMNdkis bp@pev rd cevpòv yryvd- 
| peva Ùrayoplopara. 7) pèv oùv vas, xa9e\dvrwv fpuòv 
.Tà iotla, où padlws torn, tap" dAlyov èéNboîra xareve- 
xX@var. dmeprirpavtes Tè fueîs topopev Bd0os doov 
615 otadlwv xlwv, pdda poBepdv kal tapddotov elotijzer 
yYàp Tò tòwp dorep pepepiopévov TepiBXérovres dè 
bp@pev xarà detiàv où mdvv mippwdev yégupar ère- 
Cevyuémv Udaros ovvàntovros tà meddyn Kkarà rv 
énipdverav, kàk Tfjs érépas BaXdrtns ès TP érépar 
620 diappéovros. «mpocrerdoavtes oùv Taîs xK@dras Kar’ 
éxeîvo Tapedpdpopev, cai perà TON aywvlas èrepdoa- 
pev oùrore mpoodoxoartes. 
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Combat with the Ox-headed islanders. More strange sights. 


Toùvreddev fuas imedégero méXayds Te mpoonvès kai 
vfjros où peydn, edtportrws ovvortovuétrn* èvépovro dè 
aùriv dvAporor dypior Bovxéparoi, xépara éyovres, otov 625 
Tap uv tòv Mivéravpov dvariarrovowv. àmofBdvres 
dè mpooneruev Vipevodpevor kai oirla Anydpevoi, elro- 
0ev dvun0elnuer’ où èTL Yàp etxoper’ kai Bùwp pèv 
aùroî rAnotov ebpopev, ddho dè ovdèv èvepalvero, TAMV 
uvxnbpòs moròs où méppodev ixodero dbfavres oùv 630 
aylnv eva: Bo@v kar' BAlyov mpoympo8vres èTéotnper 
toîs avOporors. oi dè ldoyres Nuas èdlwxov, kai Tpets 
uèv Tèv éralpuv XapBdvovoiw oi dè Xoroì mpòs TAV 
0dAarray rkarepevyopev. elta péyro. mavres Ordo d- 
pevor (où yàp èddrer fuîv àripowparovs Tepridetv ToÙs 635 
pirovs) èumimtoperv Toîs BovxepdAois tà Kkpéa T@bv 
avnpnpévov diaspovpévors* Bonoavtes dè wdvres èdidro- 
pev, xal xrelvouév ye Soov mevtikovta xa) éGvras 
avT®v dvo NauBdvopev, xa) adbis drlow aveotpépoper 
roùs alypaAdrovs éxovres* cirlov pévror ovdèv eUpoper 646 
of pèv oîv dor Taprivovo èrorpdrtew Tods elAnppévovs: 
éyò dè oùk èdoxipalov, dhhà dnras èpuiartop aùrads; to 
dypi è} &plxovro Tapà tov BovxrepdAwv tpéoBes àrar 
roùuvres èTì Adrposs Toùs ovvesrnppévovs® cvvlepev YàAa 
alter diapevoriwr Kaù yoepdv Ti pvropévov, diorep 645 
ixerevovtwv. TÀ \Urpa Ò 7 Tvpol moMoi kai èx08s 
Enpoè xaì xpdupva xaì é&Aapor Tértapes, tpets éxdorq 
Todas éyovra, dio pèv roùs dtioder oi dè mpdow és Eva 
cvpumepsxecar. ètì Tolrois àroddpres TOÙS ovveLnu- 
pévovs xa ulav fuépav èripelvavtes aiyxOngaer. Tin 650 
dé lxBves Te Nuiv èpatvovro xal dpvea Tapererero kat 
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dia, òrdca yîs TANolov odons onpeta, mpovpalvero. 
per’ dAlyov dè kai dvòpas eldopev xa Tpotw vavrdlas 
| xpwpévovs* aùroì yàp kaì vaùrar kai vijes foav. dior 
655 dè perà Tovrovs, eTì peri@v xa0npevoi, febfavres dio 
derpivas, fAavvdv Te kai Mudyevov® oi dè mpoidvres 
éTteovpovto Toùs peXovs. oùto. Nuas ore Ndlkovv oùre 
épevyov, diN iAavvov àdde@s Te kai elpnvix®s, Tò eldos 
toù fuerépov TAolov Bavpdlovtes kaì mAprobev Tepioxo- 
660 mroùvtes. 


% 


Our adventures with the donkey-legged women. Conclusion 
of our voyage. | 

‘Eorépas dè iòn mpoony0nuev vijow où peyddn 
xat@xnro dè ary dTò yvvarxòv, ©s évopllopev, “EMdòda 
puwriv Tpoiepétvov mpoonecav yàp kai èdefioîvto kal 
Momdlovro, kalal macaL kai veavldes, Todipers Toùs 
665 xir@vas ètiovpopevat. © pèv oùv vijoos éxaretro KaBa- 
Aoîoa* 7 dè m6Xis “Ydapapdla. ANaBodrar  odv Nuas ai 
yvvaîkes éxdotn mpòs gavriv àrijye kai Éévov ètoretto. 
èyò dè puxpòv drootàs (où yàp xpnotà èpavrevdpnv) 
àxpiBéotepdv te mepiBiémowv bpò TM@v dvipomwv 
670 dorà kai xpavla kelpeva' kaì tò pèv Bomv iordvar kai 
toùs éralpovs ovykaretv kai és tà dria ywpetv oùk èdo- 
x(uaCov mpoxeipuodpevos dè TiV pardynv ToMdà NÙ- 
xdunv aùrij diapuyev èk TOV Tapdrrwv kaxov. per 
èAlyov dè, tijs Ééuns diaxovovpévns, eldov tà oKéin où 
675 yvvauxòs dii dvov dTAds* kai dî) oTacdpevos Tò É{pos 
ovA\auBdvw Te aùri)v kai djoas Tepì TOv BAwv àvékpi- 
vov° 7 dè dxkovoa pèv elte dè Huws, aùràs pèv elvar 
Ba\accolovs yvvaîkras, "OvookeXéas Tpocayopevopévas 
Toopyv dè Toreîodar roùs emdnpotvras Eévovs.  “°Emer- 
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dàv yàp,” épn, “pe0bowpev aùrods, couwpévors èmriyxeLpod- 680 
pev” àkovoas dè raîra èkelunv pèv karéditov aùroî 
dedepémmv, aùtòs dè dver0®v èTÌ TÒò oTéyos èBdwv Te kai 
toùs éralpovs ovverdAovv. ètel dì ovvijAbov, tà mAvra 
épnvvov aùroîs, xa) Td Te dora èdelkuvov kaì iyov elow 
mpòs TU dedeuétrnv Î dè atrika dwp èyévero kaì 685 
aparis fv. Suws dè Tò Élpos els Tò Uòwp ka@ffta 
Tepwpevos* Tò dè alua èyévero. Taxéws ov èTÌ vaîv 
xareX0dyres àmetNebcaper® kai èreì Muépa bmnbyale, 
TÙV ifrerpov àtoBXetdpevor elkdCopev elvar TRL àvriTé- 
pav Ti dp’ Nuov olkovpévn kepévnv. mporkvvmoavtes 690 
ò' oùv kai mpocevédpevor mepì tv pelAovrwv èokorod- 
pev, kai Toîs pèv èòdker èmiBaoL pudvov adbis èrlow 
avaotpéperv toîs dè TÒò uèv mAoîov aùroù karax\iTetr, 
aveXrbdvras dè els T)V peooyarav Teipa0fvar Tèv Èvok- 
ovvrwv. èv Sow dè raùra éAoyildpe0a, yeuòv rpoòpòs 695 
étimeo®v xal mpocapdéas TÒ okdpos TH alyiaX@ diélv- 
cev. fueîs dì pubdis éfernédpe0a, tà StAa Ekaotos kai 

el Ti do olds re iv apracdpevot. 

Tatra pèv oùv tà péyxpi Tijs érépas yfs ovvevey0évra 
po èv Ti) VaXdrTn Kkaù Tapà tòv TAoîv év TAÎS voo:s 700 
xa) Èv T@ dépi ka perà raîra èv T@ kqret, kai ère 
éEMNbopev Tapd te Toîs fpwoi kai rots dvelpors, xaì rà 
tedevrata Tapà roîs BovxepdAois kai raîs “Ovookedéais 
tà è èrì rîjs yîîs èv raîs és BIBX0:s dimnyNoopat. 


NOTES. 


BOOK I. 


Line 4. pépos yoîv, etc., a parenthesis, ‘at Zeast they suppose.” Io 
(ye oùv) explains the former statement by giving a reason for it; i. e. the 
athletes provide for relaxation because they think it important. 

1 7. omovdarorépwv, Lat. seria, as in Virg. Ecl. vii. 17:— 

‘Posthabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo.” 

l.r1. pay, etc., ‘a bare enticement to the mind,’ etc., i. e. not only 
amuses by a narrative of marvellous adventures, but engages the literary 
or critical faculty by imitating the accounts of professed poets and 
historians. 

1. 18. oùx dkwpw8f7ws, ‘not without a spice of comedy’ or ‘ satire.’ 

1. 22. Fragments of Ctesias’ History of India are preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius. Many of the wonders he relates are distortions 
of fact, e. g. the ‘talking-birds,’ and the black dog-headed men, with 
long teeth and nails, who have a voice like a bark and make gestures 
and grimaces. . 

1. 25. Nothing is left of the works of Iambulus. Vossius gives the title 
of a treatise De mirificis hominum formis, but does not mention the one 
alluded to in the text. Diodorus Siculus is supposed to have copied 
from Iambulus in his description of India. . 

Il. 26, 27. Observe the position of the articles rò and mv, — ‘though 
the falsity of his fictions is manifest, still the design of the composition 
is not unpleasing.’ 

1, 28. dAXar, especially Herodotus, to whom Lucian evidently alludes 
in several places, sometimes by name, as in ii. 87, 438. 

1. 29. ®s $i), ironical, ‘professing to relate their own adventures,’ etc. 

I. 30. to-ropoîvres, in its later sense of ‘narrating,’ whence our 
‘history.’ Cp. the title of this work, 'AA70à)s ‘Toropia. Originally the 
word meant ‘enquiry,’ or ‘research;’ thus Herodotus calls his book 
‘Iorépia.. The proper title for ‘history’ was ovyypadà (cp. ll. 13,-19, 
28), which is applied to the work of Thucydides, @ovxvdiBns ’A0nvatos 
tuvéypae, Thuc. i. 1. 

1. 32. BwpoXox(as, ‘buffoonery.’ See BwydAoxos in Lexicon. 

1. 33. The tales of Odysseus at the court of Alcinous, sboui ae 
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Cyclops, the bag in which the winds were confined, the enchantments of 
Circe, etc., are related in Books ix —xii. of the Odyssey. 

1. 37. l8wòras, ‘simple-minded”’ This secondary sense of idrns 
(whence came that of ‘idiot’) appears in Xen. Memorabilia, iii. 12, and 
must have been common before Lucian's time. For a similar estimate 
of the Phaeacians, cp. Juvenal, Sat. xv. 23:— 

‘Tum vacui capitis populum Phaeaca putavit.' 

1. 40. piAocogdetv, in allusion to Plato's myths, especially the one 
that concludes the Republic. 

1, 46. ebyvwpovéorepov, ‘ with a more honest intention.’ 

1. 47. x&v=xaì àv, but dv is rare with the fut. ind. When it does 
occur, it makes an assertion qualified by an understood condition,—‘I 
will e’en (if you will allow me) state this one true fact,” or something of 
the kind. Cp. Plato, Rep. ch. 13, obx fre, oùd’ dv fjtei, ‘nor is he likely 
to come. This naive avowal made at the outset rather spoils the effect 
of the story; it might perhaps have come better at the end. 

l. 50. pirre, etc. We should rather expect oùre, as expressing a 
simple fact. But the free use of 4?) for où, especially with participles 
(as in next line) is a characteristic of Lucian's style. Cp. l. 503, n.; 
ii. 1. 453. Clyde, Greek Syntax, 648, Obs. 2, attributes the prevalence 
of 4?) to the progress of refinement in later times, 4?) being a less down- 
right and therefore politer form of negation. 

Il. 54, 55. The Pillars of Hercules were Mount Abyla in Mauritania, 
and Calpe in Spain, one on either side of the Fretum Gaditanum, now 
the Straits of Gibraltar. According to the legend they were once a 
continuous mountain, which Hercules rent asunder. Outside these 
Straits lay the Western Ocean, a tract almost unknown, except possibly 
to some bolder Phoenician adventurers. The term Oceanus was origin- 
ally applied to the fabled river (the @redvoio féegpa of Homer) which 
was believed to encircle the world; but as geographical knowledge ad- 
vanced it was used to designate the great outside expanse of waters, 
especially the Atlantic, as distinguished from the Mediterranean or 
inner sea. Béquet, a French translator of the Vera Historia, observes 
that if Lucian had really made the voyage he describes, he might 
have discovered America (oi mépav xarouovvres, 1. 6). See note on 
ii. 384. 

1. 65. dkaros, a light craft or ‘pinnace.’ Lucian’s exactitude, giving 
such an air of reality to this ‘lie with a circumstance,’ is very amusing.. 

1. 69. émed(Bov, ‘began to freshen. ’Emd:déva=‘to increase," ènì 
signifying addition. Cp. our expression ‘to put it on’ in rowing. 

1. 72. aùrovs (=éavrods) for juas abrots. This use of the 3rd re- 
flexive pronoun for the Ist or 2nd is not uncommon. Cp. Plato, Phedo, 


dei i uas dvepéodar tavtovs : 1 John i. 8, éavroùs mAardper, ‘we deceive 
ourselves, 
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1. 75. où rpaxeî, etc., ‘surrounded by the noise of no roughening 
wave, i.e. ‘around which the waves beat no longer furiously,” quam non 
turbato circumsonat aequore fluctus. The passive mepinyetofar may be 
compared with such expressions as aùAovpevos, ‘having the flute played 
to one,' i.e. ‘hearing the flute’ (Xen. Anob. vi. 1. JI), etc. Cp. Ovid, 
Trist. iii. 13, 47; ‘Scythio circumsonor ore'=I hear the Scythian speech 
all around me. The position of the article between the adjective and 
noun makes rpaxet predicative. 

1. 76. &s &v, i.e. ‘as you might expect” *Ay often stands thus alone, 
when the context can be easily supplied, especially in the phrase s àv, 
Wworep dv, Domep dv el 4=quasi), as in Plato, Gorgias, poBovpevos Worep 
àv el waîs, i.e. ‘as a child would be afraid. Cp. ii. 490. 

1. 87. époì Soxetv, ‘in my opinion The infin. without &s is common 
in short colloquial phrases, as dA{yov Seiv almost,’ moXAoù Sdetv, ‘far 
from it,’ etc. 

1. gi. The double superlative is rare. Cp. Soph. Phil. 651, mAetoroy 
éx0ioros: Plato, Timaeus, oi phMiota davonrérara:. Here it adds force 
to the burlesque description, ‘for all the world exactly like our Chian 
wine. 

1. 93. émpe, ‘it occurred to us’ (lit. “entered our minds’) or ‘we were 
induced.’ 

1. 103. dpéder,=‘to be sure,’ ‘of course, —properly the imperative of 
dà peréw, =‘ never mind,’'—i. e. ‘don’t trouble yourself.’ In the Clouds of 
Aristophanes Socrates asks Strepsiades, m@s ot duvfoe: pav0dvewv ; to 
which he replies, duéAe, xaA®s, ‘ very well, of course.’ It is very common 
in the Characters of Theophrastus. 

1. 105. éicepdvvupev, etc. ‘we tempered’ or ‘took off the excessive 
strength of the liquor.” Wine was mixed with water in the «paràp 
before drinking, Oivogaylas instead of olvomogias, because the wine was 
taken in a solid form. 

l. 107. xpfipa. Cp. Hat. i. 36, ovòs puéya xpfua, ‘a huge monster of 
a boar,’ Aristoph. Nubes, 2, xpfiua rv vvxràov Soov, Acharn. 150, 
Scov Tò xpijua maprémav. 

1. 111. For the story of Daphne's transformation into a laurel-tree, 
see Ovid, Met. i. 452-567. 

1 116. Av8uov, usually Avilav in feminine. Derivative adjectives in 
-.0s commonly have only two terminations, but they vary considerably. 

1. 119. Cp. Eur. Hec. 1050, TUPAdv TUPAG oTelYovra mapapbpge 
mobi. 

1. 120. An evident allusion to Virgil’s story of Polydorus and the 
groaning comel-tree in Aeneid iii. 22-46. 

1. 142. tiv cad ipas oixoupévny, =‘ our world,’ lit. ‘according to, 
or ‘with respect to us’ Hence card with accus. became almost eapiualent 
to a possessive pronoun, as frequently în the N.T_, eg. dea xih. da 
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r@v xa0' vuas rorpràv, ‘your own poets,’ xviii. 15, vdpov roù ra?’ dpas, 
‘your law,’ etc. 

1.152. eùpe0eln. The opt. denotes frequency, ‘whenever one was found,’ 
Lat. si quando reperiretur. But mpoorérarta, the perf. ind., implies that 
it was a standing order. 

1. 158. The story of Endymion, beloved and visited by the Moon on 
Latmos, is the subject of the rith Dialogue of the Gods, between 
Aphrodite and Selene. 

L 163. Seépe9a, the ind. for the opt. in a dependent clause after a 
verb in the past tense. But a Greek writer, to throw life into his 
narrative, often uses the same tense and mood in a reported speech 
which the original speaker would have used, altering only the person 
(as dero0e into BebueBa). Cp. Hdt. vi. 132, pas èrì xWwpnv Tivà diev, B0ey 
xpucodv oirovrar,=‘whence they would get,’ where the speaker would 
have said otoeode. 

1. 176. ‘Imropuppaewv, ‘ Horse-ants,' or ‘ Ant-cavalry.” 

1. 180. y©mas, etc. This is an instance of Lucian’s art in making 
impossibilities seem natural. ‘The new-comers undertake the manage- 
ment of their vulture-steeds at a day's notice, as quite an ordinary affair. 

l. 190. Aaxavorrépwv, ‘cabbage-fowl”’ This and some other 
renderings of these strange names are taken from Tooke’s translation 
of 1820. But the student may exercise his own ingenuity. 

1. 204. Urmép mijv Karmmadox(av, probably because Cappadocia was 
famous for its breed of horses. Lucian would know it well, as it 
bordered on his native district of Commagene. 

1. 212. @o\Suwroì, ‘plated with scales,’ like crocodiles. In Xen. 
Cyropaedia, vi. 4, 2, we have xiràv @oridaròs, a variant reading for 
oTONSWwTÒS. 

1. 219. &s ékaoror probably means ‘each in his order, =èv rdfée. 
What follows is a good parody on actual descriptions, such as that of 
the battle of Cunaxa in Xen. Anab. i. 8, 10, or the one in the 
Cyropaedia, vii. 1. 

1. 226. Nurreptwvy, etc., ‘ Nightbird, the son of Fairweather.” 

1. 228. dAdd kai avroi, etc., perhaps in allusion to the story in 
Herodotus, v. ITI, of the horse of Artybius, which was trained to 
stand on its hind legs and fight with a man. 

L 234. ’Aepoxbvwres, ‘ Gnat-riders. 

1. 236. "Aepoxbpaxes, ‘ Air-crows But as all crows are such, it may 
be better to read ’Aepoxapdaxes, i. e. ‘ Air-mercenaries. 

1. 247. Axy, ‘except that,’ or ‘nevertheless,’ =wA?)v Br: or dXid. 
Cp. ii. 629; Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 26, mAdv *AroMAwvidns Ts fu. 

I. 242. KavAopwxqres, ‘Stalky-mushrooms. 

1. 245. KuvoBdXavoy, ‘ Dog-acorns,’ or ‘ Acorn-dogs.° 

I. 252. pijrore Sperov, =dperov phrore dpreéoda:, which accounts for 
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the pi, since &peAoy literally means ‘they ought,’ i.e. ‘would that 
they,’ etc. So the Latin debere, as in Ovid, Her. xii. 4:— 

‘ Debuerant fusos evoluisse suos.’ 
Cp. Hom. II. ix. 698, ph3° speres Mocegda, Soph. Philoct. 969, phmor” 
diperoy Mimetv. 

1. 270. pr) dpa, etc., ‘ whether Homer might not have supposed,’ etc. 
My) in indirect questions or suppositions with the indicative implies that 
the case probably is so, with the subjunctive or optative greater doubt 
or suspicion is suggested. 

1. 272. For the death of Sarpedon, king of Lycia, whom Patroclus 
slew, see Iliad, xvi. 459, etc. aiuaroéooas dè yuadas raréxevev épafe, 
Ilaida piAov riuùv. 

1. 280. The Colossus of Rhodes was more than 100 feet high. 
*E{ i)4cetas means the half figure of the man above the horse’s back. 

l. 303. mepropàv, ‘to overlook,' i.e. ‘to allow’ anything to happen. 
Herodotus uses the phrase frequently, e. g. iv. 118, ui) mepilònre i) péas 
diapPapévras. 

IL. 307. yevopévas Sis ékkAnotas, etc., possibly in allusion to the 
reversal by the Athenians of their cruel decree against the Mitylenaeans 
after the revolt of that town (Thuc. iii. 36). Aristophanes, Acharnians, 
630, 632, bestows upon his countrymen the epithets raxJBovAo: and pera- 
BovXor. 

Il. 324, 325. The names of the Sun's representatives may be rendered 
‘ Fireman," ‘Summerheat,’ and ‘Flamington;’ those of the Moon 
‘ Nightlove,’ ‘ Moony,’ and ‘ Flashlight ’ (or ‘ All-a-blaze ’). 

1. 340. Herodotus, iv. 75, says that the Scythians were wont to 
regale themselves by a peculiar mode of intoxication, caused by 
inhaling the fumes of hemp-seed. 

1 343. typòv dvies, ‘ producing a liquid.’ ‘Y'ypòy is a substantive here. 

I. 349. povoSkxruAor probably refers to the feet, as well as to the 
hands. 

1. 350. dmopbrrovra, ‘discharge from their nostrils ;” emungunt. 

1. 359. &orrep mpg, etc. Truth is sometimes at least as strange as 
fiction; for the kangaroo, opossum, and other animals of the order 
Marsupalia have just such a pouch or false stomach as is here de- 
scribed, in which their young grow and are nourished up to a certain 
age. These animals are found only in America and Australia, and 
therefore could not have been known to Lucian. 

I. 370. meprarperovs, ‘removable’ at pleasure. ‘Thucydides, ii. 13, 
describes the gold with which the statue of Athenè in the Parthenon was 
overlaid as dmav mepiasperév. In Household Words, June 1850, there is 
a story entitled ‘My Wonderful Adventures in Skitzland,’ where the 
inhabitants could take themselves to pieces, and a certain Baron sends 
his eyes by coach to pay a visit. 
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1 373. xpnodpevor (middle), ‘borrowing.» Cp. the line in the 
Anthologia, of a blind man carrying a lame one, rédas xmoas, dupara 
xpnodpevos, ‘ lending feet and borrowing eyes. 

1. 377. SwAuépevos, etc., possibly in allusion to the #heory of 
Empedocles, which represented birth as a ‘mingling’ of elements, and 
death as a ‘ separation of the mingled’ (pitis re dcaAAatis Te uyévrewr). 

1. 391. & r@ fre. Lucian here anticipates another adventure, the 
account of which begins at Ì. 445. 

1. 406. Avyvérro\w, perhaps suggested by the account in Herodotus, 
ii, 62, of the Feast of Lanterns at Sais in Egypt. From Lucian 
Rabelais may have borrowed his description of Lantern-land, with its 
port of the Lychnobii and the lantern-guides. 

1. 430. Nepedoroxkuylav is the name Aristophanes gives to the airy 
cloud-built town in his comedy of the Birds. Lucian affects to believe 
that the poet intended it for a reality (1. 434). 

1. 432. Korrudiwv, formed from xérrvpos (ebocvpos), a blackbird. 

l. 439. €v886vros, ‘subsiding’ (as we say, ‘to give in’). Cp. its 
opposite ém.ddéva:, 1. 69 and note. 
| L 467. etepyacpévoss, ‘tilled land.’ Cp. Hdt. v. 29, dypoì ed 
èfepyacpévoi. 

1. 469. SévBpwv. Gulls and kingfishers do not build in trees. 

1. 471. dvaotMoas... ùmeompitapev instead of éuoù dvaothoartos, etc., 
because the èyò in apposition with dvaorpoas is included in the subject 
of the plural verb; —‘ after Z had roused my comrades, we underpropped 
our ship.’ 

1. 493. évallwv Saévww. Cp. Eur. Zph. in Tauris, 267, where the 
herdsmen espying Pylades and Orestes on the rock exclaim—Saiuovés 
riuves 0hocovowv cide, and 372— 

elr’ sv èén° axraîs 0hoceroy Aisvabgai etc. 

1. 503. pi would regularly be où, as stating a fact after Sr. 
Cp. l. 50, n. 

1. 508. érerointo. etc , middle pluperfects, ‘had made (for himself), etc. 
The so-called perfect passive also serves for the perfect middle, especially 
in deponent verbs and verbs whose active and middle voices differ in 
meaning. 

1. 511. érerévoepev. This in pure Attic style should rather be 
€ra0opev. ‘The Greeks commonly used the aorist in relative or 
dependent clauses, when we use the pluperfect, as pri@ro aùròv Bri oùr 
FX0ev, ‘ because he had not come. Lucian’s frequent use of pluperfects 
is a mark of his later style. 

L 512. viog, the wine island, l. 74, etc. 

1. 542. dpucrow, ‘unsociable.” In Soph. Track. 1095, the Centaurs 
are called djurrov immoBàpova otparbv. 

I. 545. Tapiyàves, ‘ Bloatermen,’ from. rdpyos, salt or dried fish. 
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1. 548. Tpwruvopév8yres, perhaps ‘Mermen-stoats,’ from the de- 
scription in the next line. 

1. 550. Kaprwéxepes, ‘ Crab-fists. 

Il. 552, 553. Ilayovpi8ax, ‘Shell-tails,” from wéyovpos. 

Ynrr6rr08es, ‘ Flounder-footed. 

I. 568. f oùx &mré8o01s, ‘the non-payment. Cp. Thuc i. 137, 
riv TRAV Yepupàv où BidAvaw; iii. 95, Ti) où mepiretyiciv. In these 
instances où states the fact, but 7) 4?) éureipia, Aristoph. Eccles. 115,= 
‘ if one has no experience. 

mpodeopias, sc. 7) uépas, ‘appointed day.’ Cp.ii. 141. At Athens 
mpodecpia was a legal term for the period within which actions for debt 
or damage must be brought. 

I. 590. IIMapos, probably a variation from mpAapùs, a kind of 
tunny-fish. 

I. 607. évBorépw, from évSov. Primitive adverbs (i.e. those not 
derived from adjectives), form their comparative and superlative 
in -w, as dvwrépa dvardra, etc. But some have the additional forms 
in -Tepov and -rara, as èyyUrepov èyyurara. 

1. 632. oddè Kopidwv éSéovro. This may be an allusion to the fire 
which Pallas caused to blaze from the helmet of Diomedes, Hom. 
Il. v. 4: 

È Saîé ol èx xépv06s Te kaì domidos àdndparov mip. 
These people, it seems, had it naturally. 

l. 637, etc. Here Lucian gives us a very fair burlesque of descriptions 
of naval engagements, such as that in Thucydides, ii. 83-92, or the 
sea-fight in the harbour of Syracuse, ib. vii. 70, 7I. 

L 644. moAvrodas. Aelian, Varia Historia, ch. i, describes the habits 
of the polypus, and its mode of laying in wait for and catching its prey 
(like the pieuvre or ‘devil-fish’ in Victor Hugo's Zoilers of the Sea); 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 29, mentions an enormous one with feelers thirty 
feet long, which is doubtless an exaggeration of fact, as appears from 
the actual size of the octopus. 

1. 660. r@v dyBofkovra, ‘eighty in all,’ lit. ‘the eighty” made up by 
computing the whole sum. 

1. 664. cédyavres avroù rd dréyera, ‘ fastening their hawsers to it.” 
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lÌ. 1. pnkén. Here the pw) may have its usual subjective form, 
‘ fesling that I could not bear, etc. But we cannot be sure that it is 
not another instance of Lucian's free use of this particle. Cp.i.w.w 
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l. 11. 709 ravparos, causal genitive,=‘the heat made the creature 
insensible.’ 

l. 14. arrevevéxporo, ‘it had become quite dead.’ 

1. 19. ©s évr mietorov (év for éveoti), = ws édvvdpeda mAetotov. 

1. 22. aparwpdrwv, ‘the gaps,’ through the verb dpasse from dpasds, 
‘thin;’ hence ‘porous,’ or ‘ full of holes. 

l. 33. rav émdyq, etc., perhaps in allusion to the account in Hero- 
dotus, iv. 28, of the sea freezing about the Palus Moeotis (Azov), so 
that waggons are driven over the ice. Cp. Ovid, Trist. iii. 10, 29. 
Lucian knew nothing of the real-frozen sea, and thought lighting a fire 
on the ice (1. 39) an impossibility. 

étemrroX fs, i. e. éé èmuroA Rs, ‘ on the surface. 

1. 51. è Mépos, etc. Momus, the critic of the gods and their doings, 
is mentioned by Hesiod, Thkeog. 214, as the son of Night. He is the 
personification of censorious ridicule (uou@7, from péupopar). Hence 
his name passed into a sort of proverb, oùò' dv dé M@puos TÒ rosoirov 
péuparo, Plato, Rep. vi. ch. 2. This piece of criticism about the bull's 
horns is referred to by Lucian in his Nigrinus, èkeîvos èuéupero roù 
Tavpov ròv Injuovpyòv Bedv, où mpo@évra ràv èpbaXu®v rà répara. In 
the Fupiter Tragoedus and Concilium Deorum Momus is introduced as the 
utterer of some home truths about the gods at the celestial conclave. 

Il. 58, 61. Note the pun in Galatea from ydAa, and 7yro from rvpés. 
For the real Galatea, beloved by Polyphemus, see Theocritus, Zdyl/ xi. 
Tyro was said to have been visited by her lover Poseidon in the form of 
the river-god Enipeus, Hom. Od. xi. 235, etc. 

1. 62. perd riv évredbev amaXAaygy, either ‘after her departure from 
her country’ (Thessaly), or ‘after Poseidon had left her” It may also 
mean simply ‘after her death.’ 

1. 75. PeXX6. There was a real Phellos in Lycia. Cp. Liège in 
Flanders, by which word M. De Beauchamp renders BeAXè here. 

1. 87. Cp. Hdt. iii. 113, dméfe. dì 77s xWpns ris ‘ApaBias deomécioy 
ds Hiv. 

1. 89. dprreXkv0ns = oivdv9ns, the flower of the wild vine, from which 
a perfume was made. 

I. 95. povorcà, ‘musical,’ the later sense of the word. Properly 
uovo?) meant literature and the fine arts generally, in which ‘ music’ 
was included. Cp. povoià deovopara in the passage quoted from the 
Axiochus, in the note on l, 170. ” 

1. 101. ém°’ épnplas, in /oco deserto. Another reading is è ipeutas, 
leniter. The expression may refer to the shepherds' custom of hanging 
up their pipes as an offering to Pan in a solitary place, where the wind 

would blow through them, as through an Aeolian harp. Cp. Virg. 
e. vii. 24 :— 


‘Hic arguta sacra pendebit fistula. pinui 
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The wAdqios adiòs, or mAaylavAos, is the ‘cross-flute,’ lauto traverso, 
formerly called the ‘German’ flute, which is held horizontally and 
played by means of holes at the side, being in fact what we now call 
simply the ‘ flute” The other kind was known as the /lute à dec, played 
by a mouth-piece at the end, of which our ‘ flageolet ’ is the only existing 
specimen. 

1. 112. The Isles of the Blest are described by Pindar in his Second 
Olympian Ode, Il. 70, etc.— 

évda pardpav vacos (acc. pl.) @reayides 

abpa: mepinvéoucw, dvdeua Sè xpuooù pAéya, 

TÀ pèev xépoo0ev dm dyXatv Sevbpéav, Udup T° dAia pepBe, 
Gppoior Tv yépas dvamMékovti Kai Keparàs 

BovAais èv èpBats ‘Padapdv0vos. 

1. 115. The madness of Ajax, inspired by Athenè, whereby his fury 
was diverted from Odysseus and the other chieftains upon the flocks and 
herds, forms the subject of the Aias of Sophocles. 

I. 119. Hellebore was supposed to be an antidote for madness. 
Cp. Aristoph. Vespae, 1489, where the slave Xanthias bids his master 
mio’ €AXéBopov. Hence the proverb, originally in Hor. Sac. ii. 3. 166, 
‘naviget Anticyram,’ where the hellebore grew. 

1 120. Hippocrates, the physician of Cos, flourished about 430 B. C. 

1. 122. Theseus had carried off Helen when a girl. aided by Pirithous 
of Athens. After her release by Castor and Pollux she returned to 
Sparta, and married Menelaus. 

1. 127. riv ‘Apatéva, Antiope. The daughters of Minos were 
Phaedra and Ariadne. 

1. 128. In the 12th Dialogue of the Dead Alexander and Hannibal 
dispute for the precedence. At the suggestion of Scipio, Minos adjudges 
the prize to Alexander. 

1 141, mpogeoplav. Cp. i. 568, n. 

l. 143. aUropdrwv, etc. A close imitation, perhaps ‘intended as a 
parody, of Xenophon's dream, Anab. iv. 3. 8, where the fetters which 
bound him seemed ‘to slide off of their own accord’ (aùrdparo: meppi- 
priva). Cp. Acts xii. 17. 

Il. 145, etc. Some have seen in this description a reference to the 
New Jerusalem of Rev. xxi. xxii. It may be a mere coincidence. 
The Greek poets would supply most of the materials, and we do not 
know that Lucian was acquainted with the New Testament or any part of 
the Scriptures. Still the dumeAo: 3wdexapopo: in 1.172 have, it must be con- 
fessed, an exact parallel in Rev. xxii. 2. See Introduction, pp. xviii, xix. 

l. 153. nxéwv Baow&v. Herodotus, i. 178, says ‘the royal cubit 
exceeded the common cubit by three fingere breadii maine, sas _ 
1 ft. 10in. acccording to Professor Rawlìnson's caleuiatton a ‘Ss °tS 

on the passage. 
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Il. 159, etc. Lucian has been supposed to be ridiculing Plato's 
theories concerning the nature of the soul, as set forth in the PFraedo 
and elsewhere. But Plato distinguishes ! etween good and bad souls; 
only the latter retain the form of the body and are contaminated by it, 
while the former become pure and immaterial, oùòtv roù owparos 
tuvepéArovoa (Phaedo, ch. 29). The satire is directed rather at the 
popular notion of the spirits of the dead as shadowy human forms, 
according to the descriptions in Homer and Virgil. 

1. 164. 6p@al, ‘erect,’ i. e. not recumbent like dead men. 

1. 170. Cp. the following description in the Axiochus (a dialogue 
attributed to Plato) of the ‘Land of the Leal’ (eùoeBàv yx@pos) — 
mavroto Xeiu@ves divBeci workiXois tapifbpevoi, cai einAior yopoè (1. 204); 
rai povoisà daroicuara ... oùre ydp xetua cpobpòv ore daArros èyyiyvera, 
di eùnparos dip xetra.. 

1. 176. Muwwgov, formed after the analogy of Asiatic names of months 
(with which Lucian must have been familiar), e.g. Hermaeus, Metrous, etc. 
in Bithynia, Aphrodisius, Caesarius, etc. in Cyprus. ‘The Athenian months 
were not, except Poseideon, named after gods or heroes, but marked 
the seasons for various occupations, as Gamelion, Elaphebolion, etc. 

The whole description (from l. 170 onwards) reads like an exag- 
gerated imitation of Homer's account of the gardens of Alcinous, 
Od. vii. 114, etc., where fruits of all kinds grew in never-failing 
succession, ripened by a perpetual west-wind at all seasons of the 
year. 

L 194. povotka Spvea. Cp. l. 95, n 

1. 2o1. It appears from this and other passages that Lucian had a 
real respect for Homer, notwithstanding what he had said about him in 
his preface, i. 32. 

1. 205. Eunomus, was a harp-player of Locri in the south of Italy. 
A story of him is told by Clement of Alexandria, how once in a musical 
contest in summer time Eunomus broke a string of his lyre; whereupon 
a grasshopper that had been chirping near sprang upon the neck of the 
instrument and sang as upon a branch. The minstrel, adapting his 
strain to the grasshopper’s song, made up for the want of the missing 
string. According to Strabo, a statue of Eunomus with the grasshopper 
and the lyre was erected at Locri, 

Arion is said to have been the inventor of ‘dithyrambic' poetry, a 
kind of high-flown lyric strain, originally in honour of Bacchus. He is 
best known in connexion with the story of the dolphin, related by 
Herodotus, i. 24, and by Ovid in the Fasti, ii. 83, etc. 

1. 206. Anacreon of Teos flourished about 530 B.C. The festive 
odes now extant in his name are confessedly spurious. 

Stesichorus, of Himera in Sicily, is said to have been blinded by 

Castor and Pollux for writing scurrilous verses against Helen, and to 
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have recovered his sight on composing a Palinodia or retractation of 
the satire. 

1. 211. émavàeî, ‘plays an accompaniment, properly on the flute 
(aùA6s). The trees are the orchestra on which the winds play; hence 
they are said xardpyew, ‘to lead’ the music. 

1, 219. Aoxpoò Alavros. The Locrian or Lesser Ajax, (so called 
to distinguish him from Ajax, son of Telamon, l. 311,) was the son of 
Oileus, Virg, Aen. i. 41. Heissaid to have violated Cassandra in the 
temple of Athenè, who slew him with the thunderbolt of Zeus. 
Homer, Od. iv. 499, etc., represents him as having been wrecked on 
the Gyraean rocks by Poseidon for his insolent language to the gods. 

l. 221. Anacharsis, the enterprising Scythian traveller, visited 
Greece and is said to have been taught by Solon. His countrymen 
(some say his brother) killed him on his return for introducing new 
ceremonies and customs (Hdt. iv. 76). 

The following lines are preserved by Diogenes Laertius:— 

°Es Zxv0inv “Avdyapois 7° fAv0e roXXà mAavn0eis 
mavras Eémede Bioùv #0ecuw "EXXadikots, 

tòv È éri pÙ0ov depavrov èvì atoudrecowv éyovra 
aTpvòs és dbavdrovs fpmacev Wa Bbvat. 

Zamolxis, or Zalmoxis (Hdt. iv. 95), is said to have been a Getan 
slave of the Samian Pythagoras. Having learnt from him the doctrine 
of the immortality of souls, he taught it to his Thracian countrymen, who 
worshipped him as the Good Spirit to whom they expected to go after 
death. 

l. 223. Phocion was the leader of the peace party at Athens in the 
struggle against Macedon, and the principal opponent of Demosthenes 
on the question of war with Philip. He was distinguished for the 
uprightness of his policy, and became in high favour with Alexander. 
The Athenians accused him of treason, and put him to death, B.C. 317. 

Tellus is mentioned in the Ckaron, ch. 10, as one ès ed re éBiov xaè 
amédavev ùmép Ts marpidos. In the celebrated discourse with Croesus, 
Solon assigned him the second place, according to Lucian, in respect of 
human happiness. Herodotus, i. 30, places him first. He died 
fighting bravely in a border war with the Eleusinians, and was 
honoured with a public funeral. 

l. 224. Tovs. cogovs, the Seven Sages, whose names are commonly 
given as Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Periander, Chilon. 
But Plato, Protagoras, ch. 28, substitutes one Myson for Periander; 
hence perhaps his exclusion here by Lucian. Diogenes Laertius, $$ 40, 
108, also mentions this substitution. 

Il. 226, 227. The stories of Hyacinthus, accidentally slain by Apollo, 
and of Narcissus, who pined away for love of his own image, are told at 
length in Ovid, Met. x. 162, etc. and iii. 339, etc. That of Huls i» 
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one of the Argonautic legends, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, ii. 
1207, etc. It is the subject of the 13th Idyll of Theocritus, and is 
alluded to by Virgil, Ecl. vi. 43: 
‘ Hylan nautae quo fonte relictum 
Clamassent, ut litus Hyla Hy/a omne sonaret. 

1. 229. rà mroXia BuhAeyxev, ‘he was perpetually cross-questioning 
him.’ The éAeyxos was a name given to Socrates’ method of cross- 
examination, whereby he forced his opponent to contradict himself, and 
to confess his ignorance of the matter in dispute. ‘The way he led men 
to argue with him was by assuming ignorance on his own part and 
professing to come simply as a learner. This was called his ‘irony’ 
(elpaveta, 1. 232). Lucian jocosely represents this ‘ cross-questioning ’ as 
the best proof of his affection for Hyacinthus. It was really so in the 
case of Alcibiades, who admits, in Plato’s Symposium, that his inter- 
course with Socrates had done him more real good than the discourses 
of any statesman of the day. 

1. 234. The allusion is to Plato’s ideal State, or Utopia, as described 
in the Republic, in which ‘ philosophers’ alone were to be the rulers. 

1 235. The Cyrenaic school of philosophy was founded about 370 B.C. 
by Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, but luxurious and debauched in his 
habits, and in every way unworthy of his master. With respect to him 
therefore Lucian’s satire is just, but not so as regards Epicurus. He 
started some sixty years later from the Cyrenaic dogma that Pleasure is 
the Chief Good, but he meant a refined intellectual pleasure, defined 
as ppovne:s, or practical wisdom, and drapafia, or peace of mind. His 
followers however afterwards degenerated into gross sensuality. 

1. 238. è ®put, to distinguish him from Aesop the Roman actor, 
a friend of Cicero. The slave Aesop is the author of the fables in prose, 
which are no longer extant, the so-called ‘ Aesopic’ prose fables being 
spurious. But many of them were versified in Greek by Babrius and in 
Latin by Phaedrus. 

l. 240. Lais, the celebrated Corinthian courtesan, really lived with 
Aristippus, for whom Lucian substitutes Diogenes, the founder of the 
Cynic or opposite school. 

I. 243. dperfis SpOrov A6pov. The comparison of a virtuous life to 
the steep ascent of a hill, though adopted by the Stoics especially, 
appears first in Hesiod's Works and Days, ll. 285, etc. It was developed 
by Pythagoras, and is worked out at some length in an allegory known 
as Cebetis Tabula, ascribed to Cebes the friend and companion of 
Socrates, but probably of much later date. (See the Introduction to 
my edition of the Tabula, Clarendon Press Series, 1878.) Hermotimus, 
in the Dialogue of that name, mentions Hesiod's allegory, saying that 
he has long been travelling along the road to Virtue’s hill, but has only 

Just reached the foot. 
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244. Chrysippus was a disciple of Cleanthes the successor of 
Zeno, who founded the Stoic school. In taking him as the representative 
of the Stoics, Lucian may have had in mind the saying 

el 1?) YAÀp fiv XpUomos, où” dv iv rod. 
In the Vitarum Auctio he makes Chrysippus say that no man can be 
a philosopher unless he takes a triple dose of hellebore. Cp. l. 119, n. 

1. 246. ’AcaSnpatxovs, philosophers of the New Academy, represented 
by Arcesilaus (B.C. 240), and Carneades (about 160). Deriving from 
Plato the doctrine of the uncertainty of sense-impressions, but not 
accepting his peculiar solution of the difficulty, they became absolute 
sceptics, and differed more in name than in reality from the disciples of 
Pyrrhus, who bore that name. They asserted the impossibility of a 
criterion or standard of truth, since neither reason nor sense can supply 
one; hence the allusion in l. 249, with a play on the word «pics, — 
i.e. if there be no xpirypiov there can be no «pio:s, and the office of 
Rhadamanthus would be a sinecure. 

1. 252. vw@elas, ‘ torpidity,’ ‘ laziness,’ from va@7s. 

pr) has here its proper subjective force, ‘feeling that they could not 
reach it.”  Cp.l.1,n. 

The scepticism of the Academicians was in fact a negation of all 

philosophy whatever, not an incentive to greater exertions, as in the case 
of Socrates and Plato. 
I. 259-273. Lucian touches superficially on three principal points of 
what is now famous as the ‘Homeric Question ;° first, Homer's origin 
and birth-place; secondly, the authorship of the poems and the genuine- 
ness of certain passages; thirdly, their design and the relation between 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

1. 260. The names of the seven cities, each of which claimed to be 
the birth-place of Homer, are given in the well-known lines— 

‘Smyrna Chios Colophon Salamis Rhodus Argos Athenae, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 
By pushing his birth-place so far eastward as Babylon Lucian reduces 
the question to an absurdity, and is possibly jesting at the theory of one 
Alexander of Paphos, who made Homer an Egyptian. 

1. 263. èpmpevoas, a playful way of settling the meaning of the name 
“Opnpos, as if = ‘ hostage. Its derivation is still a matter of dispute. 
It is supposed to be from the root ép- in du-où, etc. and dip-w, i. e. ‘the 
fitter® or ‘composer ;’ or more probably in a passive sense ‘the fitted’ 
or ‘united, in reference either to the union of various lays in one poem, 
or to the mingling of different grammatical forms and dialects. The 
traditional explanation wa$ that Suypos meant ‘ blind’ in the Cymaean 
dialect of Aeolia. Cp. Milton, Puradise Regained, iv. 259— 

‘ Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called.’ 
‘1 265. &0erovpévov, ‘regarded as spurious” Zenodotus, and after 
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him Aristarchus, both of Alexandria, made recensions (8op@Wdaes) of 
Homer's text, and rejected a great many passages. Lucian accuses them 
of bad taste in so doing. 

1. 268. yuxpoAoytav, ‘coldness,’ i.e. ‘dullness’ of appreciation. 
Cicero. in his treatise De Claris Oratoribus, speaks of a ‘genus acuminis 
in reprehendendis verbis, nonnunquam frigidum.’ 

1 270. riîs pimSos, ‘the wrath® of Achilles, with which the Iliad 
opens. This may mean either—why did Homer make this the starting- 
point of his Epic? in other words, is the poem an original ‘ Achilleid,” 
afterwards enlarged (Grote, Hist. of Greece, chap. xxi.)? or why did he 
begin with the word uv rather than any other word? This would be 
a hit at the ‘ micrologists,’ as they were called, who fancied some hidden 
mystery to be couched in almost every word of the poem. 

1. 271. puStv émrnbevoavn, i. e. without any special object such as 
the ‘ micrelogists’ imagined. Lucian does not mean to say that Homer 
wrote without any care or idea of connexion in the several parts of his 
poem. 

1. 272. el mportpav éypawe, etc. This is also a modern question, 
In favour of the commonly received order, the marks of higher civil- 
isation in the Odyssey, its more coherent structure, and certain 
peculiarities of language have been chiefly relied upon. Mr. Grote in 
his 21st chapter inclines to the opinion that both poems belong to 
about the same age, and hesitates as to the priority of the Iliad. 
Lucian does not mention the Chorizontes or Separatists, who assigned 
each poem to a distinct author. This theory, originated by one Xenon 
and adopted by Hellanicus, found a strong opponent in Aristarchus 
(1. 265, n.). It does not seem to have excited much attention at the 
time, which is probably the reason why Lucian ignores it. 

1. 274. oò8t ru@Aòs dv. The belief in Homer's blindness is of very 
ancient date. Cp. 1. 263, n. It is asserted in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, quoted by Thucydides, iii. 104, as genuine, but now known to 
be spurious:— 

Tupiòs dvi)p, olcet dt Kip èvì marmaXoéoog. i 

1. 278. rat 8s, a remnant of the old demonstrative use of ès. Originally 
ò and és were used indiscriminately both ways; thus in Homer rà, 
Toùs, etc. ==qguae, quos, etc, and ès=is, as in und’ ds puyai, ZI. vi. 59. 
Afterwards there remained only the phrases waì ès, 7 3’ ès=‘quoth he” 
ds uev....de Sé in Demosthenes, and the rare ds xaì ès='this or that 
man, Hdt. iv. 68. (Jelf, Gr. Gram. $ 816.) 

1. 280. Ufpews, not the strict legal term for insulting /anguage or 
‘libel,’ which was called Aoidopia or raroAoyia. °’YBpis was wanton 
injury to the person, such as formed the ground of the famous action 
brought against Midias by Demosthenes, B.C. 355. 

For Thersites, ‘the ugliest man that came to Troy, halt of foot, 
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crook-backed and peak-headed,” and his treatment by Odysseus, see 
Iliad, ii. 212, etc. 

1. 284. Emrdiis dMMayets, etc. According to the ‘Transmigration ’ 
theory of Pythagoras, souls were believed to inhabit different bodies for 
certain successive ‘ periods’ of time. Pythagoras asserted that he had 
himself undergone four or five such transmigrations, the second being 
that into the body of the Trojan Euphorbus (1. 286), who was slain by 
Menelaus. He is said to have proved the fact by taking down at first 
sight the shield of Euphorbus from the temple where it was dedicated. 
To this Horace refers, Odes, i. 28. 11, ‘clipeo Trojana refixo tempora 
testatus.’ 

1. 285. One of the fables about Pythagoras was that he had a golden 
thigh. In the Vitarum Auctio or Sale of Philosophers, the purchaser of 
Pythagoras exclaims—‘ By Heracles, his thigh is all gold! Surely he is a 
god and not a man! I will certainly buy him” Here Lucian improves 
on the legend by making him half golden. 

1. 289 Upon the alleged death of Empedocles by throwing himself 
into the crater of Aetna, Diogenes Laertius records the following satirical 
lines :— 

Kaì où mor°, ’EumedérAes, Biepf Proqì cwua ra0npas 
mùp amò Kpnr)pwv Ermes dbavarar, 

ob Èpéw 3 SrL gavròv éndv BdAes ès fdov Aîrvns, 
did Aadetv é0éAov éumeges où” é0ÉXaw., 

1. 295. Kapos è dg’ ‘HpaxXéovs. Nothing is known of him. Some 
think Lucian invented the name and pedigree to puzzle the critics. 
It may be remarked, as a curious coincidence, that the name of Carus 
a Roman poet occurs in Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, iv. 16, in connexion with 
that of Hercules (a poem he wrote bearing that title) :— 

‘Et qui Junonem laesisset in Hercule Carus, 
Junonis si non jam gener ille foret. 

l. 297. Areus, a philosopher of Alexandria, who with his two sons, 
Dionysius and Nicanor, instructed Augustus in philosophy (Suetonius, 
Octavius, ch. 89). According to Quintilian, iii. 1, 16, he was also a 
writer on rhetoric. 

1. 298. Epeus, the son of Panopeus, won a boxing-match against 
Euryalus at the funeral games in honour of Patroclus, Hom. 20. xxiil. 
664. 

1. 301. Plutarch tells a story of a contest between Homer and Hesiod 
at Chalcis, in which Hesiod won the prize, it was said unfairly. 
There is a composition still extant, Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, written 
about 100 A.D., and suggested by the above-mentioned story. Hesiod 
is commonly supposed to have lived about a century after Homer. 

I. 306. The story of Phalaris (B.C. 570) and his brazen bull is well 
known. In the two pieces entitled Phalaris, Lucian defends the tyranti 
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against the common charge of cruelty. ‘There was in fact a later. 
tradition, which represented him as a mild and just ruler, forced into 
severe measures by occasional necessity, and especially as a patron ofarts 
and literature. The celebrated Epistles of Phalaris, though proved to be 
spurious, are an evidence of this belief. 

1. 307. Busiris is said to have sacrificed strangers, but to have been slain 
by Hercules, an intended victim. Herodotus, ii. 45, discredits the story, 
omitting however the mention of Busiris by name. 

1. 308. Diomedes, king of the Thracian Bistones, fed his mares on 
human flesh. To capture these mares and to slay their master was one 
of the Twelve Labours of Hercules. Euripides, A/cestis, 481, makes 
Heracles call at the house of Admetus on his way to this adventure— 

@ppròs rérpwpov dpua Acouhdovs pera. 

Sciron, a robber who infested the Attic frontier of Megara. Sinis, 
called Ilrvoxdumrns, or the ‘Pine-bender’ (see Lexicon), pursued the 
same occupation on the Isthmus of Corinth. Both are said to have 
been slain by Theseus. 

I. 311. Afas è Terauovios. Cp. 1. 115, n. 

1. 314. Socrates fought as a hoplite at the battle of Delium, B.C. 424. 
His orderly retreat amid the general confusion is described in Plato’s 
Symposium, ch. 36; how he marched along ‘ calmly surveying his friends 
and his foes, so that it was plain to all that if any one attacked him he 
would resist stoutly” Lucian makes his present superiority consist in 
the fact of his not fleeing at all, as if he could have done anything else 
at Delium under the circumstances. See Thucydides, iv. 96, where 
however Socrates is not mentioned, a fact which led Athenaeus, Deipno- 
sophistae, $ 216, to discredit the story of his having been present. 

1. 319. NexpacaSnplav is of course a hit at Plato’s Academy for living 
disciples. 
 L 326. A parody of the first line of the Odyssey. The satire lies in 
the word vexvav-attached to s)pWway. 

1. 328. rà émwvikua, sc. 0Upara, the accus. of cognate or equivalent 
meaning with eioti@vro. Cp. Salyvoda: daira and similar expressions in 
Homer, or (more precisely) Safcouev bpuevaiovs, ‘the nuptial feast,’ 
Eur. Zph. in Aulide, 123. 

l. 331. pucartépevos riv kvapopaylav. Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples to eat beans. No one knew why, and no Pythagorean would 
reveal the secret. All sorts of absurd reasons were suggested; some 
are enumerated by Diogenes Laertius in his Life of Pythagoras. Pliny 
gives the common-sense reason that bean diet is heavy and engenders 
dullness, but he also mentions a superstitious belief that the spirits of the 
dead reside in beans. Two verses ascrib:d to Pythagoras run thus :- — 

Aeoì, rAvdeno:, rudpov do yxetpas tyeode 
dadv ToL Kvdpove te pae xepards re rochov, 
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Heénce arose a saying that a Pythagorean would as soon eat his father's 
head as eat a bean. In one of Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead, Pytha- 
goras asks Menippus what he has in his wallet. ‘Beans,’ says Menippus, 
‘which are not for you to eat. ‘Ah!’ replies Pythagoras, ‘nous quons 
changé tout cela; beans and parents’ heads are not the same thing down 
here, I find.’ 

1. 339. dpnyxavlas, ‘distraction’ not knowing what to do with 
himself. Cp. Philopseudes, $ 14, àunyxav®v Tw épwri. 

1. 359. mapà rogodrov, etc., ‘so near they were to escaping,’ lit. 
‘to so small a distance they came of escaping,’ mapà denoting motion to 
get near an object. Cp. Cataplus, $ 4, rapà rocoùrov fAX0e Bapuyetv. 
‘Also with the genitive, as mapa rogoùrov i MirvAfvn Fide Hwdivov, 
Thuc. iii. 49. 

1. 366. éumpo@éopovs, within the time of the wpo@eopia (1. 141), 
i. e. before the allotted time had expired. The opposite is èxmp60ecpos. 
Cp. Hermotimus, $ 80, énp60egpov rov èpifhparos, ‘ over the due time for 
paying the debt.’ 

I. 372. robmév, ‘the future’ (7ò èméyv). Cp. Eur. Ale. 173, roùmòy 
xaxòv, ‘ the coming fate. 

Il. 375, etc., suggested by Circe’s instructions to Odysseus, Odyssey, xii. 
37, etc. 

1. 384. évavrlav, etc. Cp. riv dvrimépav, 1. 689. The ancients had 
a vague notion of a large continent or island far away to west- 
ward, where America actually is. This was sometimes described 
as the island of Atlantis, very fruitful and populous, and larger than 
Asia and Africa combined. Aristotle De Mundo speaks of countries 
at a vast distance off and opposite (dyvrimòp@povs) to ours. In Aelian’s 
Varia Historia, iii. 18, Silenus the Satyr is represented as holding 
a conversation with Midas. He tells him that Europe. Asia, and 
Africa are islands bounded by the Ocean stream, and that the only 
existing continent is ‘outside of the world” (éfw roù x6opov); an 
immense tract of land with gigantic inhabitants, whose strange customs 
he proceeds to describe. It is to this or a similar belief that Lucian 
here alludes. 

1. 386. dptrrows. Cp.i. 542, n. 

1. 388. paXdyns play, suggested by the lierb u@Av, which Hermes gave 
Odysseus (Od. x. 305) to keep him from harm. Cp. Milton’s Comus, 636. 

Il. 391, 392. A satire on the cvuBoAa or mystic injunctions of 
Pythagoras, e. g. ‘not to stir the fire with a sword, not to step over 
a yoke or sit on a quart measure, and to abstain from certain food, 
especially beans’ (1. 331, n.). The first was explained to mean ‘not to 
provoke the wrath of potentates’ (3uvaor®v dpyv pu?) 4uvetv) and similar 
mystic interpretations were given of the rest. Mr. Collins, in his Lucian 
(‘Ancient Classics’ Series) compares the old burlesque oath swova ty 
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travellers at Highgate, ‘never to stir the fire with a sword, nor to kiss 
any woman above two and twenty. 

l. 405. For the island of Ogygia, see Hom. Od. i. 85. 

1. 406. Navmàiov, an actual name in mythology, given to the legendary 
founder of Nauplia on the Saronic gulf. 

l. 424. morapoi, etc. Lucian probably had in mind the description 
in the Phkaedo, ch. 60, of the rivers in Hades, ‘some of fire, others of 
mud, like the lava streams in Sicily, which move up and down by a sort 
of oscillation inside the earth. One of these rivers falls into a vast space 
burning with fire and forms a lake boiling with water and mud; this 
they call Pyriphlegethon. 

1. 429. Avyviokovs, perhaps may be rendered ‘lampreys, or ‘lamp- 
rays !° 

1. 434. mepimnyNTat, ‘guides,’ from wep yéopai. 

l. 438. Krnotas. Cp.i. 22, n. Herodotus has several times already 
been the butt of Lucian's satire. 

l. 440. This may be in a sense true, after the frank avowal in i. 46. 

Il. 445, etc. An enlargement (with improvements) upon Homer's 
description of Dreamland, with its two gates of horn and ivory, whence 
issue true and false dreams respectively. See Odyssey, xix. 562, etc.; Virg. 
Aen. vi. 894, etc. 

l. 453. pndè should be oùdé, as stating a fact. Cp. i. 503, n. 

L. 457. pavSpayb6par. Cp. Timon, $ 2, xa0drep brò pardpayipe 
xa0eders. ‘The ‘mandrake’ is a narcotic plant allied to the deadly 
nightshade. Cp. Shaksp. Othello, iii. 3, ‘ Not poppy nor mandra- 
gora...shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, which thou owedst 
yesterday. 

1. 459. Spveov. Lucian probably did not know that the bat is not 
a ‘ bird.’ 

1. 460. Nukrurépos, ‘ Nightfare.” 

1. 461. Nijyperos, ‘ Wakeless, or ‘ Neverwake. Cp. vfyperos bnvos, 
Hom. Od. xili. 80. 

I. 464. Cp. Od. xix. 562 :— 

dota: yap Te wuAai duevnvay elolv dvetpom* 
ai pév Yap kepdecai Terevyarai, ai 3’ èXéparti. 

1. 465. BAarelas reblov, ‘the plain of Indolence” (Francklin.) 

1. 470. Nukr@ov, ‘ temple of Night,’ formed like Apr@ov, “Eppasor, etc. 

1. 475. Tapaglwva, etc. ‘Fright, son of Vain-hope, (Francklin,) and 
Purse-pride, son of Cut-a-dash This last may represent the notion 
of empty display suggested by Bayrraciav. 

LL 477. Kape&rw, ‘Sleep-drench,’ (Tooke,) from «dpos, ‘torpid 
slumber. 

.. 487. és BaoWéas, ‘like kings” Eis, lit. ‘into’ another state or 

condition, denotes conformity or likeness. So è», as év dyv3paciur, ‘in 
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fashion of men," Eur. A/c. 723. Cp. the French en, as ‘voyager en 
prince,’ etc. 

I. 490. &s dv, =‘as though, quasi. Cp.i. 76, n. 

Il. 505, etc. For the building of the skiff on Circe’s island, see 
Odyssey, v. 234, etc. Afterwards Odysseus is wrecked by Poseidon 
(ib. 315), and saved by Leucothea or Ino, daughter of Cadmus (ib. 332). 
His arrival at the Phaeacian land is related at the end of the same Book. 

1. 509. The massacre of the suitors forms the subject of the 22nd Book, 
entitled Mv7ornpogovia. | 

1. 510. Telegonus, being sent by Circe to seek his father, was 
wrecked on the coast of Ithaca, and proceeded to ravage the country. 
Odysseus, not knowing who he was, went out to oppose him, and was 
slain by his son. This story is told in the Telegoria, a continuation of 
the Odyssey, and the last poem of the ‘Epic Cycle, written by Eugam- 
mon about 560 B.C. 

I. 512. Cp. Od. v. 135, where Calypso says to Hermes concerning 
Odysseus:— 

TÒv pev éyù pirebv Te rai Erpepov, fòe Épartoyv 
Onoew Gbdvarov rail dyfpwv fara wdyra. 
L. 517. radactovpyoîoav. Ib. 56: 
i) è’ evdov doiddovo’ drì xadf 
loròv èmouyopévn xpvoety repaid” parve. 

1. 522. In 1. 216 of the same Book, Odysseus calls Penelope by the 
simple epithet mepippar, but does not otherwise extol her virtues to 
Calypso. 

l. 532. Enpav@8ar, sc. af roAdkuv0a:, from the adj. xoXAoxvv@iwa in the 
preceding line. Observe the change from plural to singular in aùràv, 
i. e. ‘one of them. 

1. 533. évrepubvnv, ‘ the inside’ of the pumpkin. 

l. 535. dmò, ‘with, of the instrument. Cp. Dem. Philipp. i. dò TAV 
buerépov dbpiv morepet cuppudyav. Avo is often undeclined. 

. 1 542. év rocobrg, ‘at this juncture,” stronger than év rovrp. Lit. 
‘on so great,’ i. e. ‘so favourable’ an opportunity. 

1. 553. émì SeAglvov, in allusion to the common stories of dolphins 
carrying men on their backs, e g. that of Arion, Hdt. i. 24. Gellius 
quotes a tale of a dolphin that carried a boy vn his back every day from 
Baiae to Puteoli. 

Il. 562, etc. The reader will remember the story of the Roc and its 
egg in the Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor. Whether Lucian may 
have borrowed from the Arabian Nights (or rather from the common 
material out of which those tales were composed) is a fair question. 
See Introduction, p. xvii. 

l. 570. The Chian wine-jar held some three or four quarts of our 
measure. 
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l. 576. xnv(okos, Greek ships had the extremity of the prow shaped 
like a goose's or swan’s neck, hence the name. See Dicl. of Antigquities, 
under Navis. 

1. 584. Lucian’s satire is directed at the common superstition, which 
saw in every strange occurrence an omen of divine anger, requiring 
prayer or sacrifice to avert it. See Virg. Aen. ii. 680-700 for one 
instance out of many. 

l. 591. xp*, the indic. for the opt. in ‘graphic’ narration. Cp.i. 163, n. 

1. 601. dviunodpeda. Cp. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 8, dviuauv dXXKpX0vs Tots 
dopact. 

1. 606. This is possibly a real line of Antimachus, perverted by 
Lucian in its application. Antimachus of Colophon, about 400 B.C., 
wrote a Thebaid, several lines of which are cited by Athenaeus; also 
some elegiac poems. The emperor Hadrian is said to have preferred him 
to Homer. 

1. 612. Suaxwplopara, ‘ clefts,’ from draxwpi(. 

1. 615. eiorfce, etc. Some see in this a scoffing allusion to the 
passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites. But see note on l. 145. 

1. 626. For the Minotaur, the offspring of Pasiphae and the Cretan 
bull and guardian of the labyrinth, see Virg. Aen. vi. 24-30 (‘ mixtum 
genus, prolesque biformis Minotaurus,’ etc.). Perhaps the BourépaXo: 
are intended as a burlesque of the Cyrocephali or dog-headed inhabitants 
of India, mentioned by Ctesias. Cp. i. 22, n. 

1. 629. Av, = dAXd, ‘ except that  Cp.i. 237, n. 

1. 666. KafaXotoa, “YSapapS(a. No satisfactory explanation has 
been given of these names. The first looks like a participle of «araBdXAo 
(=KaBBaXwca), qy. ‘ Downing island’? ’The second perhaps should be 
‘T3papapòta, and may refer to the water transformation described below, 
1. 685. 

Il. 668-676. A parody of Homer, Od. x. 317, etc., where Odysseus 
defends himself against Circe’s enchantments with the moly which 
Hermes had given him, draws his sword upon her, and forces her to 
disenchant his crew. ‘The ‘bones and sculls’ (1. 670) may have been 
suggested by the description of the Sirens’ coast, Od. xii. 45:— 

roAùs dup’ dorebpiuv bis 
avdpav wvdopévav, mepi de fivoì puvvbovow. 

1. 678. ’OvooreXéas. Cp. the fabled Empusa, a spectre sent by 
Hecate to devour men, also called dvooxeAìs and dvoxWAn. 

1 685. 08wp eyévero. This was one of the transformations of Proteus. 
Cp. Virg. Georg. iv. 410, ‘aut in aquas tenues dilapsus abibit. 

1. 689. riv dvrintpav. Cp.l. 384, n. 

IL 704. ev raîs és B(BXo1s, etc. This promise appears never to have 
been fulfilled. One of Lucian’s French translators, Perrot d’Ablancourt, 

das added a very tame continuation of the story, written by his nephew. 
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Ajax, his madness, ii. 115. 

— the Locrian, ii. 219. 

Alexander, the false prophet, pp. x, 
xviii. 

dpuélei, sense of, i, 103. 

dv, rare use of with fut. indicative, 
i. 47. 

Anacharsis, the Scythian traveller, 
ii. 221. 

Anacreon, the Teian, ii. 206. 

Antimachus of Colophon, ii. 606. 

drò, instrumental use of, ii. 535. 

Arabian Nights, whether known to 
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Areus, the philosopher, ii. 297. 

Arion, mention of, ii. 205. 
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Baron Munchausen compared with 
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Béquet"'s French version of the Vera 
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Busiris, the Egyptian, ii. 307. 


xpîca.r and XpNcacdar, i. 373. 

Christianity, how far satirised by 
Lucian, pp. xviii, xix. 

Chrysippus, the Stoic, ii. 244. 

City of the Blest, Lucian’s account 
of, p. xvili, 


‘Cloud-cuckoo Town’ of Aristo» 
phanes, i. 430. 

‘ Cognate” accusative, ii. 328. 

Colossus of Rhodes, i. 280, 

Comparison of primitive adverbs, i. 
607. 

Ctesias, his History of India, i. 22, 
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Cyrenaics, allusion to, ii. 235. 


Diomedes, the Thracian, ii, 388. 

Dolphins, stories about, ii, 553. 

Double superlative, i. QI. 

Dreamland, Homer's description .of, 
il. 445. 

3vo, undeclined, ii. 535. 


éavròy, denoting the Ist or 2nd per- 
son, i. 72. 

eîs, peculiar force of, ii. 487. 

époè dormetv and similar phrases, i. 87. 

Empedocles, physical theory of, i, 


377. 
— story of his death, ii. 289. 
Empusa, fable of, ii. 678. 
évò.dovai, special meaning of, i. 439 
Endymion, legend of, i. 158. 
Epicurus, satirised by Lucian, ii. 
235. . 
émdibbvai, special meaning of, i. 69. 
Eunomus, story of, ii. 205. 


Flutes, different kinds of, ii. IOI. 
Galatea, ii. 58. 


Gardens of Alcinous, in Homer, ii, 


176. 
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yoòy, explanatory force of, i. 4. 


Hellebore, an antidote for madness, 
ii, I19, 244. 

Herodotus, allusions to by Lucian, 
i. 221, 340, ii. 33, 87, 438. 

Hill of Virtue, allegory of in Hesiod, 
1 243. 

— Cebetis Tabula, ib. 

Homer, his alleged blindness, ii. 274. 

— supposed contest with Hesiod, 
li, 301. 

‘Homeric Question” as discussed by 
Lucian, ii. 259, etc. 

Homerus, meaning and derivation 
of, ii. 263. 

Hyacinthus, story of, ii. 226. 

Hylas, story of, ii. 227. 
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25; p.xvii. 
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Iliad and Odyssey, their order and 
comparative age, ii. 272. 
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clauses, i. 163, ii. 59I. 
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Pindar, ii. 112. 
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of, i. 30. 
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— — Dialogues of the Gods and of 
the Dead, pp. xii, xiii. 

— — satires on the philosophers, 
p. xiv. 

— — social satires, p. xv. 

— — relation to Christianity, pp. 

xvili, xix, 


Lucian, style and manner of his fic- 
tion, pp. xx, xxi. 


Mandragora, or ‘ mandrake, ii. 457. 
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i. 50, 503, ii. 1,453; P. xi, note. 
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Minotaurus, mention of, ii. 626. 
Momus, references to, ii. 5I. 
Months, Greek names of, ii. 176. 
povorrî), original meaning of, ii. 95. 


Narcissus, story of, ii. 226. 

Naturalness of Lucian’s fiction, i. 
180; p. xxi. 
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by Lucian, ii.145; pp. xviii, xix. 


ò and ès, old demonstrative use of, 
ii. 278. 

Ocean-stream of Homer, i. 54. 

Odysseus, killed by Telegonus, ii. 
gIO. 

Ogygia, Calypso’s island in Homer, 
ii. 408. 
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i. 152. 

Originals of the Vera Historia, real 
or supposed, pp. xvi, xvii. 

ès dv, elliptic use of, i. 76. 

&s 7, ironical force of, i. 29. 

&perov, expressing a wish, i. 252. 


Parasites and hired dependents, p. xv. 

mapà rocovrov, meaning of, ii. 359. 

Peregrinus, his mock martyrdom, 
p. xix. 

mepiopav, meaning of, i. 303. 

Phalaris, the tyrant, ii. 306. 

Philopseudes, a dialogue, p. xvi. 

Phocion, his policy, ii. 223. 

Pillars of Hercules, i. 54. 

Plato, his Republic, ii. 234; p. xx. 

Av = dd, i. 237, ii. 629. 

Pluperfects, use of by Lucian, i. 511; 
p. ix, x. note. 

Polypus, or octopus, description of, 


i. 644. 
mpo@eg pia, technical sense of, i. 568. 
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Pythagoras, his mystic injunctions, 
ii. 391. 

— Transmigration theory, ii. 284; 
p. xx. 

— fable about, ii. 285. 

Pythagoreans forbidden to eat beans, 
ii, 33I. 


Quevedo's Visions, p. xxii. 


Rabelais, compared with Lucian, i. 
406; p. xxii. 

Rivers of Hades, ii. 424. 

Roc, story of in Arabian Nights, ii. 
562; p.xvii. 


Satire of- Lucian, its real object, 
p. xiv. 

Sciron, the robber, ii. 308. 

Seven Sages of Greece, ii. 224. 

Shepherds’ pipes, dedicated to Pan, 
ii. IOI. 

Sinis, the ‘ Pine-bender, ii. 308. 

Socrates at the battle of Delium, 
ii. 314. 

— his cross-examining method, ii. 
229; p. xx. 


Spirits of the dead, popular notions 
about, ii. 159; p. xx. - 

Stesichorus of Himera, ii. 206. 

Swift's Gulliver’s Travels, p. xxii. 


Tellus, the happiest of mankind, ii. 
223. 

Thersites, mention of, ii. 280. 

Translations of the Vera Historia, 
p.xzxiii. 

Tyro, legend of, ii. 61. 


UBp:s, a legal term, ii. 280. 


Vera Historia, modern continuation 
of, ii. 704. 

— general account of, pp. xvi-xxi. 

— modern imitations of, pp. xxii, 
xxiii. 

Voltaire’s Princess of Babylon and 
Micromegas, p. xxii. 


Western continent, ancient notion 
of, ii. 384. 


Zamolxis, worship of in Thrace, ii, 
221. 
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The Gallic War. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk, 45. 6d. 
The Civil War. Extra fcap.8vo. clotà, 35. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk, 25. 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By H. Lee Warner, M.A. Zn 7Arce Parts. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 15, 64. each. 


Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 


of Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. clotà, 65. 
Also a small edition for Schools. 
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Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of 
Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Zit/7% Edition. Ext. 
fcap. 8vo. clotà, 25. 6d. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I—VI. With Essays and 
Notes. By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, Presaring. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. -With Notes. By J. R. King, 
M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 105, 6d. 


Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, 
Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford.’ Second Edition. Demy 8vo. clothà, 185. 


Cicero. Select Letters (Text). By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. i 


Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited DI G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 35. 64. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. S. Wilkins, M. A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Book I. 
8vo. cloth, 65. Fust Published, 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 


criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 8vo. cdolk, 165. 


Catulli Veronensis Carmina BSelecta, secundum recog- 
nitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, 35. 64. 


Catullus. A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 
Ellis, M.A. 8vo. cioth, 165. 


Oviàd. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 


tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Secona Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 55. 64. 


Horace. With Introductions and Notes. By Edward C. 
Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 


Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 125. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 


Persius. The SSatires. With a Translation and Com- 


mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A.. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 78. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Pinder, M.A. Demy 8vo. cdotk, 155. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. c/otà, 185. 


A. Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 


Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflactions. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. clotk, 6s. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 


William Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. clozk, 145. 
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The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same 
Editor. Prefaring. 


Anglicò Reddenda, or Easy Extracts for Unseen Transla- 
tion, By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 4% Prefaration. 


III. GREEK. 


A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 


By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Szx{% 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotà, 15. 64. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, 


meaning, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with 
reference to the passages in which they are found, y W. Veitch. New 
Edition. Crown8vo. cloth, 105. 64. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): 


abridged from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotà, 35. 6d. 


A Series of Graduated Greek Readers. 
First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Ext. 


fcap. 8vo. c/oth, 25. 64. 


Second Greek Reader. By A. J.M. Bell, M.A. In the Press. 
Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 


Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek 
Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 45. 6d. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Part I, Selections from Greek Epic 


and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotà, 45.64. 


Part II. By the same Editor. /n Prefaration. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Notes. 
By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/otà, 25. 


Aristophanes. Nubes (for Schools). With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A. x the Press. 


Cebetis Tabula. With Notes. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. 


Ext. fcap. 8vo. cZotk, 25. 64. 


Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. céotk, 15. 64. Fust Published. 


Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 
By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/otà, 25. 


Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 


Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/otà, 35. 64. 


Xenophon. Selections (for: Schools). With Notes and 


Maps. By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. FourtÀ 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotà, 35. 6d. 


Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. 
Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School 
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The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a 
Collection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/otk, 85. 64. 


A. Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; being a Collection of 


the finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and ]J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 45. 64. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Demosthenes and Aeschines. ‘The Orations on the 


Crown. ‘With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8vo. ciotà, 125. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 


ate Snow,) M.A., Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 


A Homeric Grammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Homer. Iiad. BookI (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A., 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/ok, 25. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 
Book II, separately, Is. 6d. 
Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 


the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 55. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 


Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Demy8vo. c/oth, 165. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XITI-XXIV. ByS.H. Butcher, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek; and J. Purves, M.A. n the Press. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M. A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. 
Vol I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. c/of4, 145. 


Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 
Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clortà, 45. 6d. 


. ° . (3 
Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 15. 94. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 25. each. 


Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 
the present Bishop of St. David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. c/ozk, 15. 64. 


Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 


In Preparation. 
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IV. FRENCH. 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated by G.W. Kitchin, M.A. Fourth Edition. Ext. fcap.8vo. c/otà, 35. 64. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 


a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


French Classics, Edited by Gustave Masson, 2.4. Univ. Gallic. 
Extra fcaf. 8vo. clotk, 2s. 6d. each. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Molière’s Les Femmes Savantes. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. 


Molière’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molière. 


Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat's Le 


Grondeur. 


A. Selection of Tales by Modern Writers. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné 


and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/ofk, 35. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in 
Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, as. 6d. 


I 


V. GERMAN. 


LANGE'S German Course. By HERMANN LANGE, Teacher of Modern 
Languages, Manchester: 


The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 


German Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 


The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading 
Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. c/ofà, 75. 64. 


A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. clotk, 3s. 6d. 


This ' Gramimar' ts a reprint of the Grammar contained in * The German 
Manual, and, in this separate form, is intended for the use of students 
who wish to inake themselves acquainted with German Grammar chiefiy 
for the purpose of being able to read German books. 


German Composition ; Extracts from English and American 
writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot-notes, 
In the Press. 


Wilhelm Tell. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 
by Edward Massie, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/ofk, 55. 
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Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the Uni. 
versity of Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. c/olk, 45. 64. 


Goethe's Faust. Part I. With Introduction and Notes. 


By the same Editor. /x Prefaration. 


Also, Edited by C. A. BucHHEIM, PAil Doc., Professor in King's 
College, London. 


Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second 


Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 35. 


Schiller®s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an histo- 


rical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clothà, 35. 6d. 


Lessing*s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 


of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Coramentary, &c. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. c/otk, 35. 64. 


Schiller’s Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Belagerung von 
Antwerpen. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/olk, 25. 64. 
In Pyreparation. By the same Editor. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 


Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
Selections from the poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse, 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &o. 


Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 
ductory to ‘The Scholars Arithmetic.') By Lewis ira di M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. clotà, 64. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy. 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo. cdot, 15. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 45, 6d, 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 45. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Quilter, Ball, 


& Co.). Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts. New and 
enlarged Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. lid cloth, 25. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. colà, 75. 64, 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By ]J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A.,F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. clotk, 14. 115. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the 
same Author. Prefaring. 
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VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. 7A:rd Edition. Demy 8vo. clotà, 28s. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 
Doc., F.R S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 4 sem 
Edition, with Solutions. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A  Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 


grane By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owens 
ollege, Manchester. 7%ird Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 75. 6d. 


Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. c/lotà, 75. 6d. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Demy 8vo. c/044k, 165. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S.; and H. G. Madan, M.A. Second Edition. Crowg 
8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. 
By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cosà, 14. 15. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 


Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. /n the Press. 


VIII. HISTORY. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History from the Farliest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By W. Stubbs, M.A. 7%:rd Edition. Crown 8vo. clotà, 8s. 64. 

A Constitutional HistoryofEngland. ByW.Stubbs,M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. /Zn 7Aree Volumes, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, each 125. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. 
By H. B. George, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Small 4to. 
cloth, 125. 

A History of France. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 


Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. In 7Aree 
Volusmes. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 64. each. 


Vol I. Downto the year 1453. Vol. II. From 1453-1624. 
Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy 8vo. clotk, 145. 

A. History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the 
close of the Middle Ages. By ]J. Bryce, D.C.L. 

A. History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


A History of British India. ByS.]J.Owen, M.A., Reader 
in Indian History in the University of Oxford. 
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Selections from the Despatches, Treaties, and other 


Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone 
College, mbay. 8vo. clotlk, 18. 45. 


IX. LAW. 


Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles 


of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A. Second Edition, with 
Sufflement. Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 


Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A. Second 
Fato Crown Svo. c/otà, 75. 6d. Cl, 


Principles of the English Law of Contract. By Sir 


William R. Anson, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of English Law, and 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. rn fke Press. 


Gaii Institutionum Juris CivilisCommentarii Quatuor; 


or, Elements of Roman I.aw by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By Edward Poste, M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. B8vo. cloth, 185. 


"The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a Recension of the 


Institutes of Gaius. By Thomas Erskine Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, 55. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By the same Editor. 
In the Press. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T.E. 


Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. /n Parts. 


Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo.sewed, 25. 6d. 
Part II. ‘Family Law. 8vo. sewed, 15, 

Part III. Property Law. 8vo. sewed, 25. 6d. 

Part IV.(No.1) Law of Obligations. 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6d. 


X. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, etc., by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 145. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 


the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Stx4 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clutà, 35. 64. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 


the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. 7A:rd Edition. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotà, 6s. 


Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. 


For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Second Edition. CrownB8vo. clotà, 75. 64. 


A. Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 
By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 7%:ird Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 45. 6d. 


- 
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XI. ART, &o. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 
M.A. Second Edition. Bvo. half morocco, 185. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. Second Edition. 4t0. cloth, 105. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini By the same Author. 4to. clork, 165. 


A. Treatise on Musical Form, and General Compo- 
sition. By the same Author. 4to. c/ofk, ros. 


A. Music Primer for Schools. By J: Troutbeck, M.A., 
and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. clotk, 15. 6d. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, 35. 6d. 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


T'rext-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physio- 
logical. B De, Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Translated by À. W. Bennett, M.A., assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, MA 
Royal 8vo. ka/fmorocco, 315. 64, 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Notes, By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, 45. 64. 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos I, II. By 
the same Editor, Extra fcap. 8vo. c/otk, 25. 64. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By 
S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk, 65. 64. 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotà, 35. 6d. 


A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition 
of the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 45. 64, 


A System of Physical Education: Theoretical and Prac- 
ca By reigezena Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. &vo. 
TS. 


The DeLEGATES OF THE PRESS invite suggestions and advice 
from all persons interested în education; and will be thankful 
for hints, de., addressed to the SEcRETARY ro HE DELEGATES, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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